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Continued from p. 239, 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON 


WT is obvious that their authority 
{ is inferior to that of the Greek 
athers, in determining the read- 
ings of the Greek MSS. For, in 
writing to the Latin Churches, they 

usualiy refer totheir own version of 
the Scriptures, and, like our divines, 
must be wadertoud to quote the 
established translation, except when 
they give notice of the contrary. 

With ‘respect to the Latin Fathers, 
ihis is acknowledged by their most 
vealous admirers, and indeed it 
could hardly be otherwise, if, as 
Michaelis observes, they were in 
ceneral ignorant of the Greek lan- 
guage. 

TERTULLIAN ,a Carthaginian priest, 
of the second century, has been sup- 
posed to quote 1 John v. 7, in the 
following passage of his book against 
Praxeas, in the 25th chapter. “ce He 
shall take of mine,” saith he, “as I of 
the Pather’s: thus the connection of 
the Father with the Son, and of 
the Son with the Paraclete, makes 
tree cohering one with the other, 
which three are one being, not one 
person, qui tres unum sunt, non 
unus, in which manner it 1s said, I 
and the Fatherare one.” Here itis 
to be observed, that Tertullian does 
not profess to quote the words tres 
vw sunt from 1 John yv., though, 
in the same sentence, when “be 
twice refers to St. John’s Gospel, he 
gives notice to his readers. Besides, 
there is nothing i in the context that 
points at St. John’s Epistle; fer the 

Curist, Opsery. No. 68, 


THE QUOTATIONS OF 


THE LATIN FATHERs. 
persons of the Trinity are different- 
ly denominated; not the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost ; but 
the Father, the Son, and the Par: \- 
clete, and they are not called wit- 
nesses. The reference to the words, 
Land the Father are one, seems to be 
made by way of justifying the 
phrase, which three are one; as if 
Tertullian had said, I use the werd 
unum, not unus, in conformity with 
the language of Christ, and apply 
the same expression to the three 
persons, which our Lord applied to 
two of them. On the whole, it is 
by no means clear, from this pas- 
sage, that Tertullian was acquainted 
with | John v. 7. The contrary 
supposition is more probable. 
Cyprian was Bishop of Carthage 
in the third century, aboutthe mid. 
dle of which he suffered martyr- 
dom. In the fifth chapter of his 
treatise concerning the unity of the 
Church, he says, ‘‘ Of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost it is 
written, the three are one. Tres 
unum sunt.” At first this may be 
taken for a direct quotation trom 
1 John vy. but, upon a closer 
inspection, it appears, that all which 
is borrowed from St. John is the 
clause, ‘The threeare one.” And 
since this is common to the seventh 
and eighth verses, in the Vulgate, 
and not varied, as in our transla- 
tion; adoubt has been suggested to 
which of these Cyprian refers. If 
to the eighth, it is natural to ask, 
£2 
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with what propriety he could say 
“Of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost it is written,” when by 
this supposition, it is written not 
concerning them, but the spirit, the 
water, and the blood? Did he un- 
derstand the spirit, the wate r, and 


the blood, as a typical expression of 


the ‘Trinity ? This has been 
posed ; 
tor 


sup- 
but it is a mere hypothesis, 
we have no reason to believe 
that he approved such au interpre- 
tation, and evenil this had been the 
case, he would not have been justi- 
fied in asserting, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost,” without some qualifying ex- 
pression, which might imttmate a 
lie was stating his own sense of ¢ 
passage in Scriptur e, and not adie 
the Scripture itself. So ungnarded 
an cannot reason: ably be 
attributed to Cyprian, but upon the 
supposition, that such a typical in- 
Se was in 

ally received; but no trace of it 
‘ew been discov ered, either in his 
writings, or In any other prior to 
Augustine, who was made 
Ilippo, abont 150 years after the 

elevation of Cyprian to the see of 

Carthage. I admit, indeed, that 
Facundus understood Cyprian to 
quote the eighth verse; but before 
the close of this eh: ipter it will ap- 
pear that his opinion ought not to 
influence our judgment. On the 
whole, this passage of Cyprian seems 
to bea reference to the seventh verse, 
and not to the eighth. 

AUGUSTINE, who flourished in the 
fourth and the beginning of the 
fifth century, in his tre atise against 
Maximus, B. Ill. c. 22, observes, 
that when two things are said to be 
one, unity of essence or nature is al- 
ways meant. ‘* Suffer not yoursell,” 
says he, to mistake St. John, w hen 
he says, There are three witnesses, 
the spirit, the water, and the blood, 
and the three are one ;’ or to re ply, 
the spirit, the water, and the blood, 
which are affirmed to be one, are 
different substances. For these are 
signs, and we should attend not to 
What they ave, but what they signi- 


assertion 


his time cene- 


‘©Tt is written of 


sishop of 


(Sux; 

fy ; now the things signified are « 
one essence. We know that thre 
things proceeded from the body 6} 
our Lord, when he hung eon tlie 
cross; first the spirit, for it is wyir. 
ten He bowed the head and gave yp 
the ghost; then, when his side was 
pierced with the spear, there came 
forth water and blood. If we would 
enquire into the meaning of these 
things, the Trinity, not without rea. 
son, occurs, the One, True, Su. 
preme God, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, of whom it 
may be justly said, There are 
three witnesses, and the three are 
one.’ So that under the name of 
Spirit, we understand the Father; 
under the name of blood, the Son, 
because he was made flesh ; and by 
the name of water, the Holy Ghost; 
for when Jesus spake of the water, 
which he would give to the thirsty, 
the Evangelist adds, ‘ This spake 
he of the Spirit, which they that 
believeon him should receive’.” The 
manner in which Augustine here 
proposes the typical interpretation 


of the eighth verse, plainly implics 
that it was new, or at least far trom 


being generally received. He ex. 
plains it at length, and supports it 
by quotations from Scripture. 
Again he asks, “ Who that be- 
hieves the Gospel can doubt, that the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
are witnesses, since the Son said—I 
am he that bear witness of mysell, 
and the Father, that sent me, bear- 
eth witness of me? where though 
the Holy Ghost is not mentioned, 
yet he is not understood to be se- 
parate. But, in another place, Jesus 
mentioned him expressly, and open- 
ly showed him to be a witness ; tor 
when he gave the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, he said—He shall bear 
witnessof me. These are the three 
witnesses, and the three are one, tor 
they are of one substance.” from 
this quotation, it plainly appears, 
that Augustine was not acquainted 
with the seventh verse; for why 
should he produce so elabora te an 
argument for the testimony of the 
heav enly witnesses, if he had been 
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of the Fathers, was probably unac- 
jual inted with the testimony of the 
eavenly witnesses ; for, if he had 
found it in the Greek MSS., ace- 
cording to which he meceen the 
Latin version, no doubt he would 
have inserted it in that version. But 
[ have shown that it is wanting in 
have re veoliind the ane in 
which it probably came to be inter- 
lated in later times. Perhaps it 
will be replied, that he expressly 
declares the testimony of the hea- 
yenly Witnesses to have been omit- 
ted in the Latin version, by untaith- 
fal translators, and thus clearly inti- 
mates that it was extant in- his 
Greck MSS. That such a declara- 
tion is made inthe prologue to the 
Cutholic Epistles, printed together 
with Jerome’s works, ladmit. But 
‘is prologue is considered as a for- 
gery by Bengelius, and the genera- 
lity of the best critics, and from the 
very style appears to be the produc- 
tion of a writer far inferior to Je- 
rome. Indeed, if Jerome wrote 
ue prologue, and consequently was 
the restorer of so important a text of 
Scripture, it is most unaccountable 
th at he never makes any reference 
to it in other parts of his works. I 
lo not forget the two passages cited 
vy Archdeacon Travis ; but they 
are Br 0h that class of treatises, which 
Erasmus, in his edition of Jerome, 
entitles euderizcada, or falsely as- 
cribed to that iather. The first is 
from the confession of Faith, ad- 
dressed to Pope Damasus, “ the 
Father is always the Father, the 
Son is always the Son, the Holy 
Ghost always the Holy Ghost. In 
essence they are one, 1m names and 
Persons distinct, substantia unum 
sunt, personis ac nominibus distin- 
fuuntur.” The second is trom the 
Expositio fidei to Cyrillus: “ ‘To us 
there is one Father, and his only 
Son, the true God ; and one Holy 


Ghost, the true God; and these 
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ble to quote a text directly at- 
ming it? 

JeromME, @ contemporary of Au- 
gusting, and one of the most learned 
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three are one, et hi tres unum sunt, 
one divinity, and power, and king- 
dom.” In neither of these passages 
does the author inform us, that he 
is referring to Scripture; and it is 
not a fair inference, that because 
an expression, in any of the Fathers, 
agrees with a disputed passage in 
Scripture, it must necessarily be a 
quotation from that passage. For 
it may be just the reverse, and the 
expression may have been intro- 
duced into the text, upon the sup- 
posed authority of a Father. The 
same observation applic s to the fol- 
lowing passage of 
PnHogrsapbivs, who was also of the 
fourth century. ‘ They all consti- 
tute but one God, because the three 


are one.” If this or cither of the 
passages falsely attributed to Je- 


rome, must be understood as a quo- 
tation, which they do not profess to 


be, is it not more reasonable to con- 
sider them, as referring to Tertul- 


han’s Qu? tres unum sunt, than to 2 
passage of Scripture, the authenti- 
city of which is questionable ¢ 

Leo Macnus, who was raised to 
the Apostolic See, in 440, writing 
to Flavianus, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, agaiust the Mutychian here- 
sy, quotes part of | John v. from 
the fourth to the eighth verse, omit- 
ting the seventh. This ts cousi- 
dered by Mr. Porson as a very 
strong proof that the seventh is 
spurious; but perhaps a different 
reason may satisfactorily explain 
Leo’s omission of this verse, | mean 
the nature of his subject, which is a 
defence of the humanity of Christ ; 
to prove which, that verse is of an 
use. And if his copy of the Vul- 
gate, likemany others, badthceighth 
verse immediately after the sixth, 
it was natural for him to omit the se- 
venth, which was foreign to his pur- 
pose. 


Evcunrivs, Bishop of Lyons, in 
440, is the first of the Fathers in 
whose works an express quot ition 


of the disputed passage fonnd, 

In his treatise entitled, formule 
3 

spiritalis Intellizentiw, there is a 


C chapter of Numbers, in which num- 
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ber one is referred to the unity of 
God; “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
thy God is one :? two is referred 
to the two Testaments; ‘ the Lord 
made in Israel two Cherubims :” 
aud three to the Trinity ; ‘ There 
are three that bear re cord [in hea- 
ven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are 
one. And there are three that bear 
witness on earth] the Spirit and the 
Water, and the blood, and these 
three are one.” But the words In- 
cluded between brackets are not 
found in the first edition of the For- 
mulz, printed at Paris about 1520, 
nor in the edition of Sichardus*, 
printed at Basilin 1530; but made 
their first appearance in the edition 
of brassicanus, which was also 
printed at Basil, some months later 
than that of Sichardus. 


It is true that two MSS. in the 


Royal Library at Vienna, of which 
Brassicanus was librarian, have Jate- 
ly he 


en collated by Professor Alter, 
and found to agree with Brassica- 
nus’s edition. But three much more 
ancient MSS. at Paris, which Ondi- 
nus compared with the Paris edi- 
tion, agreed with it in the shorter 
reading. It seems therefore that 
the words between the brackets 
were interpolate -d by a modern co- 
nyist, in order to accommodate the 
text of Eucherms to the V ul gate : 
that they were not quoted by Eu- 
cherius, and therefore, in all proba- 
bility, not known to bien. An au- 
thor who could omit the seventh 
verse of 1 Jobn v., and guote the 
eighth, on such ap occasion, 
acquainted only with the latter of 
these verses. Itis not credible that 
he would establish his doctrine 
upon an obscure passage, if he could 
have produced a directauthority in 
its favour from the verse imimedi- 
ately preceding. 

Perhaps no argument has been 


Vas 


* Archdeacon Travis affirms the con- 
trary ; but he might have escaped this er- 
ror, if he had consulted the copy in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, or that which 

in the Publie Library at Cambvidge. 
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[Jese, 
advanced with greater confidence 
and triumph, than that which is de. 
rived from the testimony of the 
Arrican Bisnops, who, during the 
persecution of the Vandals, ; in 484. 
presented to Hunneric their Con- 
fession of Faith, in which 1 John y. 
7 is exactly quoted. It has been in- 
ferred that all these Bishops, and 
there were 400, had the verse iy 
their copies; and that, as its authen- 
ticity was not disputed by the 
Arians, it must have existed in their 
copies also. But if it was known 
to Cyprian about the middle of the 
third century, we cannot wonder 
that it had been transcribed into 
many copies before the year 484, 
The orthodox therefore might quote 
it without apology or suspicion; and 
the Arians seem not to have heard 
the confession with much attention, 
at the tumultuous meeting. ‘* While 
it was reading,” says Victor Viten- 
sis, the Arians could not endure 
the light of truth ; with enraged 
voices ‘complaining that we called 
ourselves Catholics.” In such an 
assembly a spurious text might be 
cited, without detection ; and ‘there- 
fore no very powerful argument car 
be drawn from the silence of the 
Arians. But are we sure that they 
were silent, or that if they had ob- 
jected to the authenticity of a pas- 
sage, cited by the orthodox, their 
objection would have been recorded 
by Victor Vitensis ? The authorities 
to which the Bishops rete rred were 
probably copies of the Latin trans- 
lation which was used by the African 
Church. 

The testimony ofthe heavenly w it- 
nesses isseveral times quoted, though 
with great variations, in the treatise 
attribute d to Vigilins Tapsensis, W ho 
was one of these Bishops. “ Also 
he,” meaning St. John the Evange- 
list, in his epistle to the Parthi- 
ans, says there are three that bear 
witness in earth, the Water, the 
Blood, and the Flesh, and the three 
arein us. And there are three that 
bear witness in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the § Spirit, and thes: 
three wre one;” in which qnotation, 
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_sides other inaccuracies, we have 
.. same inversion of the order of 
cha seventh and eighth verses as was 
elon remarked in some MSS. of 
« Vulgate. 

T cioENtius, Bishop of Ruspe, in 

) ae tly quotes 1] John v. 7, in 
ah. iv. De Trinitate ; ; and I cannotsee 
any groun d for the conjecture, that 
he quote ‘dit not upon the authort- 
ty of copies of his own age, relying 


os he supposed upon the faith of 


Cyprian.” Must we admit that 
Fulgentius fabricated the seventh 
verse to correspond with the words 
of 'y prian—*“ it is written of the 
Jather, the Son, and the Hely Ghost, 
these three are one ?” How comes 
jt to pass then, that it materially dit- 
fers from Cyprian, by inserting— 
“there are three that bear witness 
in heaven”?—and by ehanging the 
Son into the Word? We are “told, 
indeed, that Fulgentius acknow- 
ledges himself to “have become ac- 
quainted with this verse solely by 
the means of Cyprian, and that he 
ad not seen it himself in the copies 
of the New Testament. 
this assertion, the following passage 
is quoted from his treatise against 
the Arians: “ The blessed Apostie 
John testifies, saying—there are 
tliree that bear witness in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Spi- 
rit, and the three are one, which 
also the most blessed Martyr Cy- 
prian confesses.” “ What,” says 
Mr. Porson, ‘does Fulge ntius mean 
to prove by this appeal to Cyprian?’ 
And the answer which he suggests 
sthis -that not finding the afore said 
a issage in his own copyof St. John’s 
upi istles. he appeals to Cyprian for 
e proof of its existence. But the 
design of the appeal to Cyprian is 
to confirm, by his authority, the 
unity of the three persons in the 
divine nature, not the authenticity 
f the text. John testifies, say- 
°, there are three that bear wit- 
:....and the three are one, which 
tlso the most blessed Cyprian con- 
as if he had said, concern- 
ing this doctrine, the testimony of 


the Apostle and the confession of 


Ysa 5 
; Qo « 
PCSS&LS§ § 


In proof of 
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Jd) 3 
the Martyr, perfectly agree. Now 
the Apostle does not testify that the 
verse 1s genuine, but that the doc- 
trine is true, and what he testifies 
the blessed Martyr also — 

To a modern reader j may ap- 
pear extraordin: ary, th; : Cy prian 
should be quoted in confirmation of 
the testimony of an inspired writer 

3ut this will be no matter of sur- 
prise to those who know the great 
ascendancy which he had acquired, 
and reflect that, after his marty) 
dom, he became ‘“ the common 
master and oracle of the Church.” 

Faccunpbus, Bishop of Herimiana 
about the middle of the sixth cen 
tury, was evidently unacquainted 
with the seventh verse, but sup- 
posed the doctrine of the Trinity to 
be typically expressed in thee iehth, 
a supposition which he attempte id to 
support by the authority of Cypri- 
an. The te stimony of John, * he 
says, *“ was understuod by CC Vv prian, 
of the Father, the Son, aud the 
Holy Ghost, Sor he quotes—I and 
the Father are one—aud adds—of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost it is written, these three are 
one.” Again Facundus observes, 
«The C heveh. while yet the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost were 
not distinguished by the name of 
persons, believed in three, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
as we learn from the testimony of 
John. There are three that bear 
witness, the Spirit, the Water, and 
the Blood.” KB. dl. ch. aunt. It can 
hardly be imagined that Facundus 
would have produced the eighth 
verse on this occasion, had he be On 
acquainted with the seventh. But 
observing that Cyprian proved the 
Trinity in unity, from the words 
« these three are one,” and not 
finding these words in his own copy, 
excepting in the eighth verse, he 
naturally concluded that Cyprian, 
must have understood this verse as 
an allegorical representation of the 
Trinity. 

Cassioporus, in the sixth century, 
wrote his Complexiones. The fol- 
lowing is his comment on part of 
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1 John v. “ 1. Whosoever beliey- 
eth that Jesus is the Christ is born 
of God, &c. He who believeth 
Jesus [to be God] is born of God 
fthe Father} [he without doubt is 
faithful] and he who loveth the Fa- 
ther loveth also fthe Christ] who is 
born of him. 2. Now we so love 
him, when we keep his command- 
ments. 3. Which [to just minds] 
are not grievous. 4. But they ra- 
ther overcome the world, when they 
believe in him [who created the 
world ;] 8. ‘To which thing witness, 
on carth, three mysteries, the Water, 
the Blood, and the Spirit, [which 
were fulfilled, we read, in the pas- 
sion of our Lord ;] 7. But in hea- 
ven, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three Is one 
[God ].” It is plain, from this ex- 
tract, that C heat scion had the se- 
venth verse, but (as in many copies 
of the Vulgate) following the eighth, 
He resembles them also in putting 
Filius for Verbum, and in omitting 
the last clause of v. 8. It seems 
that he quoted trom his memory, 
and aimed rather to give the sense 
than the words. Indeed this is 
plain from the whole extract, in 
which several expressions are in 
serted as a gloss, particularly those 
which I] have included in brackets. 

Evnertus and Beatus, Spanish 
writers of the eighth century, have 
the following quotation trom St. 
Jobn. ‘ There are three who bear 
witness in earth, the Water, the 
Blood, and the Flesh,and these three 
are one, Tria hac unum sunt; and 
there are three that bear witness in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Spirit, and these are one in 
Christ Jesus, hee tria unum sunt in 
Christo Jesu.” Thus it appears that 
they had thedisputed passage though 
in an inverted order, together with 
some other variations. 

The venerable Bent, an Anglo- 
Saxon Monk, of the same ce ntury, 
wrote acommentary upon the Catho- 
lic E pistles, in which he minutely 
explained } John v., excepting the 
disputed passage, w hich he entirely 
omitted. The words in terré indeed 
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are found in the printed edition. 
but not in the most ancient MSs. 
particularly one, collated by Mr. 
Porson, dated 813, and therefor: 
not far from the time of Bede, Who 
died in 735. 

From the foregoing extracts jt js 
evident that the Latin Fathers ay. 
more favourable thantheGreek to the 
authenticity of 1 Johnv.7. For while 
not a single quotation or clear ally. 
sion to it is found among the latter, 
for the first thirteen centuries, Wi 
discover a reference to it in the 
third century by Cyprian, and in 
the fifth, express quotations by Ful- 
gentius, and the author of the Afyi- 
can Contession ; in the sixth by 
Cassiodorus ; in the eighth hy Ethe- 
rius and Beatus. And is not their 
positive testimony of greater weigh 
than the mere ly negative e testimony, 
the silence, of any number of Greck 
or Latin Fathers? It may be dif- 
ficult indeed to account for their 
silence upon the supposition that 
they were acquainted with the dis. 
puted passage. Yet, if a single 
witness of unsuspected veracity al. 
hrm that it existed in his copy, 
his testimony may outweigh the 
argument drawn from the mere 
silence of great numbers. Since, 
therefore, a Latin writer of the third 
century has referred to it, will not 
his authority counterbalance the ne- 
gative testimony of all the Greck 
Fathers ? 

Many oftheorthodox have thought 
so, and the anxious desire whic! 
some writers have shown to set aside 
this evidence, by the arbitrary and 
unsatisfactory hy pothesis, that Cy- 
prian’s reference was to the eighth 
verse and not to the seventh, impli 
that they felt the superior force ol 
affirmative testimony. For my own 
part, I freely confess, that if Cy- 
prian had aftirmed that the seventh 
verse existed in his Greek copy, ! 
should have paid very little regard 
to the omission of it, by other Fa- 
thers of the same ora later century: 
But, is this the case? or have we 
any evidence that he was in a 
session of a single Greek copy +! 
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z; John’s Epistle ; or that he could 

wven read Greek ; or that if he 
cald read it, he valued the Greek 
pies MOTE than the Latin ? 

Till these questions are answered 
, the affirmative, all that we can 
infer from his quotation is, that the 
te -—s of the heavenly witnesses 
was in his Latin copy. And al- 
Soule that version, from its high 
antiquity, 1S deserving of great re- 
spect; yet among the innumerable 
and discordant tran islations into the 
Latin, it is possible that the disputed 
passage might be interpolated in 
some copies as early as the age of 
Cyprian, and of course in those of 
Fulgentius, Vigilins, Cassiodorns, 
Etherius, and Beatus, though un- 
known to Augustine, leven, Eu- 
cherius, Facundus, and Bede. 

When we reflect that the Latin 
Fathers do not quote this passage 
wiiformly, either with respect. to 
the words or the order of the verses, 
it is natural to conclude that their 
cuide was not the Greek Original, 
but the Latin Version ; in the MSS. 
of which the same varieties have 
been observed. 

Though the charge of interpola- 
tion may be thought a very serrous 
one, much will depend upon the 
manner and the motive. He who 
first inserted the seventh verse in 
the margin of the Latin version, 
probs ably had no intention of im- 
posing upon the reader by giving 
uisown comment for the word of 
God. And when afterwards it ob- 
tained a place in the text, the tran- 
scriber probably had no doubt, but 
that he was restoring a passage, 
which the former copyist, having 
through inadvertence omitted, upon 
the discov ery of his mistake had i in- 
erted in the margin, for want of 
convenient space in the text. 

[tis urged that the verse must be 
genuine, because an interpolation of 

such magnitude and importance 
would have been speedily detected 
sad loudly complained of by the 
pine But may we not on the 
ther hand, with ‘equal plausibility 


contend, that if a passage so deci- 
sivein favour of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, had been left out of the co- 
pies of St. John’s First Epistle, the 
omission would have been immedi- 
ately discovered by the orthodox, 

and charged upon their adversaries? 
Since then we find no complaints of 
this sortin the ancient writers of ei 

ther party, it is plain that no in- 
ference can be drawn from a stlence 
for which, on both suppositions, it is 
alike difficult to assign a probable 
cause, 


CHAPTER VII. 


CONCLUSION. 

The result of the foregoing en- 
quiry seems to be, that the dispute: i 
passage is not genuine. ‘The great 
agreement of ‘the Greek MSS. in 
omitting it, is a strong argument 
against its authenticity. Their num- 
ber, and the distance of the places 
frown which they were procured, 
some from Asia, others froin Egypt, 

others from the Western Churches, 
yelled that there could be no 
collusion, no het pomiTem, mutila- 
tion, or change, that could extend to 
them all. Yet, out of 150, the whole 
number of copies of St. John’s First 
Epistle, now known to exist, there 
are only two, and those of no con- 
siderable antiquity, which contain 
the heavenly witnesses; and we 
have no proof that the passage in 
question ever did exist in any Greek 
MS. now lost, the supposed proof 
from Robert Stephens’s edition being 
probably nothing more than a mis- 
take in the positi on of one of his 
marks. 

The same observation may be ap- 
plied tothe ancient versions. When 
it is considered that this passage 1s 
not found in either of the Syriac 
versions, inthe Arabic, in either of 
the Egy ptian, inthe Arminian, the 
Sclavonian, nor the most ancient 
copies of the Latin, it may confi- 
dently be asked; whether any ccl- 
lusion, or any accident can be ima- 
gined to have vitiated them all. ¢- 
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ther at their first production or in 
the subsequent copies. 

The advocates for the authentici- 
ty of the passage must conceive all 
these versions, and all the surviving 
ancient MSS, of the original, to 
have undergone the same mutila- 
tion ; while, on the other side, we 
only need to suppose some of the 
Latin MSS. to have been interpo- 
lated, and to have tallen into the 
hands of certain bathers of the Afri- 
ean Church ; and this supposition 
is much strengthened by the mar- 
inal glosses (a well known source 
of interpolation) whiclr are found 
in several of the Latin copies. 

Upon this supposition we can ac- 
count for the quotations ef 1 John 
v. 7, which are found ina few ot the 
Latin Fathers, while others of equal 
or greaier antiquity are evidently 
unacqui ante d with it, and no such 
guotation ‘has been produced from 
the Greck Fathers who were their 
contemporaries. 

[flere Iconclude my remarks upon 
the external evidence; the internal 
remains to be considered. Many 


writers contend that the passage in 
question is necessary to the connec- 
tion and perspicuity of the Apostle’s 


discourse. To me, on the other 
hand, its insertion appears to ob- 
scure the meaning and break the 
connection. ‘The meaning is ob- 
seured. For how are we to un- 
derstand the Spirit to witness both 
in heaven and earth, while the tes- 
timony of the Father and the Word 
is confined to heaven? Again, the 
connection is interrupted by insert- 
ing the seventh verse; but ‘if it be 
omitted, the mention of the W ater, 
the Spirit, and the Blood in y. 6, is 
naturally followed by the repetition 
of the same terms in v. 8. By the 
Water and the Blood, I understand 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
hich are standing witnesses of 

Christ, ap pointed by himself, and 
commemorative of his incarnation 
and death ; by the Spirit, the influ- 
ences of the Holy Ghost comforting 
the hearts of believers, according to 


Views of the Little Horn and Antichrist. 


[Jeyr, 
John xv. 26. When the € Comfy er 
iscome, Whom I will send to y, : 
from the Father, even the 

truth, he shall ¢est7fy of me. 

This interpt retation has a cons 
derable resemblance to that of Le 
Magnus in the fifth century ; for. 
quoting the eighth verse, he add. 
the water of Baptism, the spirit of 
Sanctification, the blood of Rede: 
tion. 


Spirit of 


t’t) 
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In asubject which has repeate dly 
been discussed, by writers of supe 
rior abilities and information, new 
materials were not to be gh 
My object has been, to give a bri 
vet full, statement of the arcume nts 
which have been already advanced. 
taking the liberty of controverting 
such, on either side of the € question, 
aS apneared to be erroneons, without 
being deterred by the acknowledged 
talentsand learning of their vi 
That an essay, inv olvi ing such a va- 
riety of intricate enquiries, is abso- 
lutely free from error, it would be 
presumptuous in me to hope ; it is 
suflicient if the candid and iudici 
ous reader shall find no traces of 
culpable negligence or wilful mis- 
representation, 


N. B. The reader is desired to ex- 
punge the words for about 30 years 
in page 223, col. 1,1]. 7. In the 
latter part of this period, Erasny 
was not engaged in controversy, to 
he died in 1536. 

Bs Fx Fe 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observe 
“i? is by the running to and fro of 
many,” says Mr. Faber, “ that Anow- 
ledge is encreased: and every person 
that attempts to unfold the sacred 
oracles of God, ought not only to 
expect, but to desire, that his writ- 
ings should be even severely scruti 
nised (2d. ed. vol. ii. p. 502.)” 
The close, yet fair and candid exa- 
Inination, which the truly respect 
able author whom I quote has 11 
view, does indeed appear to me, 
when applied with modesty and 
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‘ ith 4 sincere solicitude for the elu- 
eidation of truth, one of the means 
most likely to conduce, under the 
divine blessing, to the develope- 
nt of prophetical mysteries. It ts 
nites this impression that I submit 
ihe following observations, 
The subject which, in studying 
he prophecies, 














we naturally are at 
the present day the most anxious to 
igate, is the validity of the 
new me very interesting interpre- 
fations Which recentexpositors have 
introduced. Foremost, in my esti- 
mation, of these expositors, stands 
Mr. Faber. And I gladly offer my 
acknowledgments for the light whic h 
» has throw n on yarious predic- 
- On some important points, 
however, I find myselt constrained 
wholly to dissent from him: and on 
others L remain altogether in doubt. 
Without entering into the wide 
ie ld to which my expressions have 
luded, I wish to state, for the con- 
‘ideration of your readers, and in 
the hope of deriving instruction 
trom some of them, certain remarks 


nvVve sf 
iil 





on parts of Mr. Faber’s arguments 
respecting two momentous ques- 


tions, Which he decides in the af- 
firmative ; namely, whether the lit- 
tle horn of the Macedonian wild 
beast (Daniel viil. 9.) typifies Ma- 
hometanism: and whether an infi- 
del power, tremendous to the Chris- 
ian Church, is predicted, and pre- 
dicted under the denomination of 
Antichrist, as to arise in the latter 
lays within its precincts. 

i. Respecting the first question, 
Mr. Faber will be found to argue 
in substance as follows, Vol. I. p. 
197, &e. Ist. edit.—p. 213, &c. 2d. 


het 
ej 


The setting up of the abomi- 
ation of desolation is mentioned 
three times by Daniel; namely, 
vil. 13.—xi. 3l1.—and xi. 11, 12. 
For brevity I shall indicate the 
‘abomination” in the first of these 
references by a; that inthe second 
oy 6; that in the third by ec.) 

2. b, proceeds Mr. Faber, is pro- 
0 ounced by our Lord himself, to be 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the 

Csnrist, Ousery. No. 66. 
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Romans. And the same Roman 
abomination is again described by 
Daniel, ix. 24—27. 

3. c is the same event as a, or as 
b, or Gf @ and b are the same with 
each other) as both. Vore is briefly 
mentioned without any introductory 
explanation: so that it is evidentiy 
an event which had been specified 
before. 

4.¢ isnotthe same with bd: 
cause Daniel states that the restora 
tion of the Jews shall commence at 
the end of 1260 years from ¢, and 
other glorious events at the end of 
1290 and 1335 years from c. But 
no such event did take place at cor- 
responding periods from 0, 

5.c therefore is thesame with a. 

6. a therefore is not the same 
with d. 

7. Consequently” (217, 2d. ed.) 
the power that sets up @ is not the 
same power which sets up 6: in 
other words, the little horn of the 
Macedonian wild beast cannot ty pi- 
fy a Roman power. 

I believe, Sir, that I have fairly 
represented Mr. Faber’s reasoning : 
and I would request attention to 
three observations upon ft. 

1. The concluding consequence 
(7) does not in any respect follow 
from the premises. Assuming the 
events denoted by a and 6 not to be 
the same: why may they not be 
events effected by the same powe 
successive times ? 

2. b andc, though standing in dii- 
ferent chapters of our Bible, are 
contained in one 7dentical end un- 
broken vision. If, with this circum- 
stance present to the mind, the two 
passages be compared ; it seems 
scarcely possible to doubt that they 
refer to the same event. Other- 
wise, (according to Mr. Faber’s in- 
terpretation,) you must affirm that 
the angel, having described the 
“abomination of desolation” (xi. 31). 
and being afterwards asked (sii. 6 
—11.) as to the duration of the vi- 
sion, specifies in reply a period com- 
mencing with the “ abomination ot 
desolation ;”? meaning thereby (but 
without giving the slightest hint od 
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the change) another abomination of 
desolation of which he had not be- 
fore said a single word ; an abomi- 
nation totally different from the for- 
mer as to the tine of its taking place, 
as to its nature, as to the party by 
whom it is set up, and as to the par- 
ty whom it desolates. So extraor- 
din: ary a supposition appears to me 
bey ond cre “dibility. 

not there great reason to 
suspend our assent to the assertions, 
that Dan. vill. 13.(6) relates to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the 
mans; and that our Lord, when 
speaking of the setting up of the 
abomination of desoli ition; referred 
to that passage > Did not our 
refer exclus ‘ively to Dan. ix. 
QO7 

II. On Mr. 
Daniel xt. 


sent purpose 


3. Is 


20- 


Lord 
ae 


36—39, if is not my pre- 
to enlarge. It is an 
exposition not without its own dif- 
ticulties. ‘Phe object which I now 
have in view, is to otter some re- 
marks on Mr. Faber’s declarations 
_— Antichrist. He athrms 
(Vol. 1. p. 330, Ist. edit.) that “in 
no particular does the Papacy answer 
to his character as drawn by the in- 
spired pen of St. John: that the 
long expected aud late revealed An- 
tichrist,” is to be an “ infidel ” 
power, and one also who shall 
“make an open and undisguised 
profession of Atheism. (See Vol. 
[. p. S11, $22, 325). This 
opinion Mr, Faber considers as irre- 
fragably established by St. John ; 
whom he states as pronouncing the 
““special badge” of Antichrist te be 
“an open de nial, both of - Father 
and of the Son, | John 11. 223 an 
unreserved profession of Atheiom 
and Infidelity.’ Vol. J. p. 19, 41, 


vm FO 
Jhy ID, 


t) J 
Wie 


Concerning this proposition, the 


- vw ing doubts presenttheimselves. 
The whole verse in question 
eae thus: © Whoisa har, but he 
that denieth that Jesus is the Christ ? 
He is Antichrist, that denZeth the a- 
ther and the Son.’ JVs not the descrip- 
tion inthe latter part of the verse 
micant as explanatory of that in the 


vs of the Little Horn and Antichrist, 


Faber’s exposition of 


[Ji NF, 
former part, and as equivalent to jy: 
And is not this supposition, tha 
deny the Son is regarded by St. Johy 
as virtually a denial of the Fathey 
established by the next verse (23), 
“ Whosoever denieth the Son, th. 
same hath not the Father’—er, 9. 
it might be translated somewha; 
more pointedly, © neither hath he th 
Father—ede tov Tarepu syey?” |i 
so; it should seem th: it he twe ty. 
second verse, on which Mr. Faber’s 
proposition rests, asserts only, that 
an infidel, a person who denies Jesu; 
to be the Messiah, is Antichrist, op 
an Antichrist; that it does not ne- 
cessarily exclude persons of othe 
descriptions from the title of Anti- 
christ ; and that it does not in any 
respect intimate that Antichrist will 
be an Atheist, 

2, Various other passa ges in the 
Scriptures, and particularly in St. 
John’s writings, speak of Botan 
respecting the Son as being similar 
conduct respecting the Father : as— 
‘Tle that honoureth not the Son, 
honouretb not the Father.” John \ 
23. “ Ye neither know me (the Son), 
nor my Father. It ye had known me, 
ye should have known my Fathe: 
also.” John viii. 19. “If ye had 
known me, ye should have known mu 
Father also: and from henceforth 
ye know EHim, and have seen Him. 
Have I been so long time with you, 
and yet hast thou not known ie, 
Philip > He that hath seen me, hai) 
seen the Father.’ John xiv. 7—? 
“ tle that re ‘ceiveth me, receiveti 
_ that sent me.” John xiii. 20. 

Mr. Faber, with whom I con- 
* so far as to think that the philo- 
sophising scoflers of modern time 
are predicted, as individuals, by 
Judeand in? Pet. 1 1—regards these 
parts of Holy Writ as desc riptive of 
the principles of Antichrist. (Vol. I. 
p. 95—99). On these parts of Ser Ip- 
ture (to which I shall have occasion 
to advert again) I would in this place 
observe, that if in Jude 4, (“ deny- 
ing the only Lord God ae our Lord 
Jesus Christ”) the words “ Lord 
God” designate the Father ; the pa- 
ratlel and (as it may be presumed) 
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equivalent passage, 2 Pet. 11.1, speaks 
only of “denying the Lord that 
bought them,” namely the Son. So 
that, while hence also it may be ar- 
sued that the denial of the Son is in 
tselfa denial of the Father; Atheism 
jsnot necessarily implied in St.Jude’ . 
description, And if, according to Mr. 
Grenville Sharp’ s tules, the. words 
«Tord God” belong in this passage 
wholly to Christ ; there i is no impli- 
cation whatever of Atheism. 

|. While it is admitted that St. 
John ascribes in one passage to 
Antone the badge on which Mr. 

‘aber dwells exc lusive ly; it ought 
to be well remembered, that in two 
other passages he fixes on Antichrist 
a very ditkerent badge. “ livery 
spirit that confesseth noe that Jesus 
Christ ts come in the flesh, is not of 
God. And thisis that spirit of An- 
tichrist, whereof you have heard 
that it should come.” | Jolin iv. 5. 
“\any deceivers are entered into 
the world, who confess not that Jesus 
Christ ts come in the flesh. ‘Vhisis a 
deceiver and an Antichrist.” 2 John 
7. To deny that Jesus Christ was 
come in the fle ‘sh appears to mean ci- 
‘her, that he was not the Messiah, 
that is to say, Infidelity : or, as the 
turn of the expression itself, and the 
nature of the heresies with which 
St. John had to contend, seem to 
indicate, that (his Messiahship being 
confessed) he was not a real man, 
nut aphantom ; that ts to say, Gace 
icism. In either « case, nothing of 
Atheism is implied: in the latter , 
not even Infidelity, in the common 
~ of the term. 

. May not all St. John’s descrip- 
tions of Antichrist denote, and even 
exclusiv ely,pr ofessed Christians ; per- 
sons who, “ professing that they 
know God,” even the Son as well as 
the Father, “ in works” shall * de- 
uy” them? His expressions in fact 
seem to point, not merely to persons 
profes ssedly Christians, but particu- 

larly to Christian teachers. Of the 
pe Sather mentioned (when the 
term is for the first time used) 1 


Jolin ii, 18, he says; ‘ they went 
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out from us,” apparently, as com- 
missioned teachers— but continu- 
ed not with us” in soundness of doc- 
trine, becoming heretical. ‘ But 
ye have an unction, &c.” illumina- 
tion from the Lloly Ghost enabling 
you to discern between truth and 
heresy. Sce down to the end of 
verse 2+, in confirmation of this 
méaning. Soagain, the Antichrists 
described 1 John iv. 1—6, are “false 
prophets,” whose “ spirits,’’ (whose 
professedly inspired declarations) 
are not to be indiscriminately be- 
heved, but are tobe “ tried” by the 
test of the sound doctrine, that 
Christ 7s come in the flesh. ‘The same 
teachers are again described, 2 John 
7—11. These are the only passages 
of Scripture in which Antichrist is 
named. 

6. If 2 Pet. it. and Jude refer to 
Antichrist, they unequivoc ally re- 
late to “ damnable heresies,” to pro- 


Sessed Christians and Christian teach- 


ers. See particularly 2 Pet. 11. 1—s 


3, 15. Jude, 3, 4, 11, 12, 19. And 
if Mr. Faber is right in applying 
2 Tim. iil. (see Vol. I. p. 95,) to 


Antichrist ; the persons who ‘ have 
a form of godliness—creep into 
houses—lead captive silly women, 
ever learning, butnever able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth’— 
evidently are professed, but hereti- 
cal, Christian teachers. 

Is it not the natural conclusion 
from these passages (a conclusion 
to which [think some aid might be 
given by collateral considerations) 
that the predicted Antichrist was 
to be a power neither atheistical 
nor infidel; but, on the contrary, 
professedly "Christian, and of an ec- 
clesiastical description, a teacher 
(probably a persecuting teacher) of 
corrupted Christianity, a false 
prophet * 2” 

AN ENQUIRER, 


* Rey, xii. 12, &e 20, 
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ON DR. TAYLOR’S KEY. NO. VI. CHAP. II 


(Continued from p. 296.) 


Its Nature 
its Privileges, with the 
Terms erpre, ss7n Li Re nurks 
ON the colin ident Purt of Dr, Tay- 


lox’ 8 li rh. 


Lhe Chrisitan Covenant. 
and Object : 


/ . 
Ces. 


Trrus now return to Dr. 
Whatever might be his motive, 
this writer has left untouched the 
consideration of the part which 
Christhad in the scheme of human 
redemption, as revealed in the New 
‘Festament, tillafter he had attempt- 
edtoestablish his own notion of that 
scheme. This consideration, how- 
Js of fundamental influence in 

ie pres ent enquiry. L shal! there- 
fore bring forward the chapter which 
Dr. Taylor has devoted to it, in 
what lL coneeive to be its natural and 
proper place. ‘The aversion of this 
theclogian to the doctrine of the 
atonement, an aversion too palpable 
to be overlooked, although not di- 
rectly expressed, hascond ducted him 
to the following expl: ination of the 
redemption which Christ wrought 
by his blood: “ the BLoop of C hris t 
is the perfect OBEDIENCE and Goop- 
ness of Christ.” “ Nor is the blood 
of Clirist to be considered only in re- 
lation to our Lord’s death and suf- 


ferings ; as if mere death or suf- 
fering as to 


Taylor. 


were of such a nature, 
be pleasing and ac ceptable to God. 
But tis blood impliesa CHARACTER 3 
and it is his blood, as he is a Lamb 
without spot and blemish, (1 Pet.i. 19.) 
th at is, as he is periectly holy, which 
is Of so great value in the sight of 
God! ” "There is in this transparent 
piece of sophistry just so much truth 
4s will recommend the 
its qu: lity. 


falsehood 


An 


without 1 impé airing 
indirect blow is aimed at those who 


maintain the doctrine of our Sa- 
viour’satonement, But he is obliged 
to put into their creed the word 
‘mere,’ which they tetally disown, 


That the character of Christ gave 


* 4 146, in the viith chapter. 
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the value and effect to his sufferings 
is in their eyes a sacred truth; but 
the character and the sufterines are 
two different things. The argument 
likewise concerning suffering peing 
pleasing to God holds as justly ary 
powertully against even the slight 
est punishment of sin. In fact, Dy 
‘Taylor appears in this place to hay, 
stumbled inadvertently upon a sub. 
ject, which he neither understood. 
nor had the Christian humility os 
wisdom to consider as such subject ts 
ought to be considered by man. He 
contrives, however, to introduce the 
term atonement. “ Jt was his,” 
(Christ’s) ‘ righteousness, or righte- 
ous, kind and benevolent action, his 
obedient death, or the sacrifice of his 
love and obedience, which made aroxs- 
MENT for the sin of the world; 
far,’ &ec. It is unnecessary to do 
any thing more than present the Opi- 
nion of Dr. Taylor on this impor- 
tant subject. The reasoning, which, 
is of the most abject description, 
would afford matter enough for 
triumph, ifa triumph on this occa- 
sion were at all desirable *. 

On returning from the professed 
account of the sense in which the 
grace of the gospel is to be = 
to Christ, to thec hapter from when¢ 
the discussion concerning the Chris. 
tian dispensation begins, we find if 
observed respecting our Saviour, 
that it was the object of his coming 
into the world to declare the truth 
and grace of God, to exhibit a pat- 
tern both of obedience and of re- 
ward, to raise all minkind, &c. And 
thisis all. 

But to proceed. It seems to be 
Dr. Taylor’s notion, that the Chris- 
tian is only a continuation of the 
Jewish Church, with some slight 
improvements. ‘ Itis plain,” says 
he, “ the Gentiles mags have been 
admitted into another kingdom and 


2 Even Dr. Taylor’s abbreviator, Mr. 
Howe, ‘there appears to me sole 
degree of obscurity in his representation of 
our redemption through Christ, 
eighth chapter,” p. 67. 


writes, 


in the 









ovenant without any offence to the 
Tews.” And he concludes, “ that 
‘he eentiles, without being | cireum- 
were taken into the kingdom 
in which they, and “thelt 
forefathers had so long stood %. This 
undation is very necessary to the 
nerstructure to be reared by the 
D ctor. The reader has alre ad y 
earned what degree of solidity and 
rength is to be ascribed to it. Dr. 
[" 1) lor, however, has so good an opi- 
nion of it, that, at the beginning of 
‘xt chapter, the sixth, having 
st Benet: the supposed fact, that 
the state, membership, privileges, 
honours of professed Christians, par- 
cularly of beheving gentiles, are 
expressed by the same phrases with 
antient Jewish Church ;” 
ie mak the conclusion, that, 
‘ therefore, unless we admit a very 
oe abuse of words,” they “ must 
convey the same general ideas of 
our present state, membe Pship, pri- 
honours, and relations to 
God as we are professed Christians.” 
Although, after what has been al- 
ready said, it might be deemed un- 
necessary to enter into any discus- 
‘ion of this assertion, I think it pro- 
per to make an observation or two 
it. It has been shewn, that 
are some important and com- 
mon appellations of the members of 
the Christian Church, which are 
peculiar, and not of Jewish orginal, 
suc as, Disciples, Believers, Spiri- 
ual. There is an ambiguity in the 
word general” prefixed to “ideas,” 
vhich, in this place, affords a kind 
of screen to the sentiment of the 
author s enabling him to introduce 
‘lem alarm to the reader, and 
oplying him with an opportunity 
oft retreat, whenever such a measure 
1S, in any degree, necessary. It 
will be ob: served likewise, that, 10 
the catalogue, here presented, the 
seculiar b bless ings of the new cove- 
ant are very li istinctly or inade- 
quately referred to. And indeed 
tuis obscurity was expedient, since 
te persons interested in the privi- 
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leges, &c. are not, of necessity, anv 
thing more than professed Christians. 
It is worth remark, in the close, how 
the author endeavours to deter his 
rational readers from opposition, by 
interjecting the intimation, that, in 
such case, they must be guilty of 
“avery str: AN » abuse of wot “ds.” 
Yet, little intimidated | by this conse- 
quence himself, he even contends, 
that the Jewish and Christian gyhe- 
ritance are as distant and 

as heaven and earth. 

In the sequel of this chapter, the 
Doctor has endeavoured to explain, 
ou his own interpretation just stated, 
the terms, elect, delivered, saved, 
&e, &c., and which, I trust, have 
been already proved to be totally 
incapable of such interpretation. 

He proceeds, however, in the 
next chapter, to assert, that the 
ee privileges” intended by him are 
“ of the most excellent nature :” 
such as the Apostles describe, when 
they say, that the gospcl is the 
power of God unio salvation to every 
one that believeth; being justified by 

faith we have peace with God ; we 
rejoice in hope of t.2 glory of God; 

blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed 
us with all spiritual blessings in 
heavenly places inChrist. And all 
these “ privileges, benefits, relations, 
and honours,” the Doctor does not 
scruple deliberately to afhrm, “ be- 
long to att professed Christians 
without exception. God is the God, 


dissimilar 


King, Saviour, Father, Husband, 
Shepherd, &c. hi them all. He 
created, saved, bought, redeemed; 


he begot, he hi rade, he plante id, &e. 
them all, &c.” “ Either ev ery pro- 
fessed Christian is notin the Church, 
or all the forementioned privileges 
belong toevery professed C hristian.” 
This statement ‘he considers as con- 
firmed by the circumstance, that the 
privil eges, i. e. the highest privi- 
ies ces of the Gospel, origin: ate in di- 
ine grace: for this grace is, in Dr. 
Tay! lor’smind, inconsistent, not only 
with merit, but with holiness, from 
which he is unable to separate the 
former. Upon professed faith men 


a* 
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were numbered among the just7fed, 
recenerate, rai saved, &c., al- 
thou: zl at the very same time they 
inieht be p tint: infidels, athe- 
ists, and that even profe ssedly ; for 
they might make a contrary pro- 
fession at the sume time. ‘This in- 
ference Dr. Taylor perhaps would 
not allow; but he cannot legituma 
ty dd: SOwWwD it, Not Ot ly his Cc lirect 
and une q\ uivocal assertion, but the 
whole chai of argument by which 
he supports it, extends to this ex- 
tremity. It is chained to his whole 
scheme, and they must both stand 
or fall together. Our author, em- 
ploying the same crucible ashe had 
used with respect to the Jewish pri- 
vileges, to melt down the Christian 
to the same quality, represents those 
just enumerated as antecedent, and 
motives to obedience ; which effect, 
if they produce e, our election, re- 
demption, adoption, &c. are made 
good, and then become consequent 
blessings. On disobedience, how- 
ever, all these privileges are forfcit- 
ed‘. The arguments by which the 
learned writer arrives at his conclu- 
sion respecting 
the privileges or blessings in ques- 
tion, are thusstated by him. 


te- 


1. If the Apostles affirm them of 


all Christians to whom they 
write ; 

they declare some of those 
Christians, who were favoured 
with those privileges, or sup- 
pose they might be, wicked ; 
they declare yen privileges 
are conferred by mere grace, 
without any regard to. prior 
works of righteousness ; 

4. li they plainly intimate those 


2. If 


4 This last assertion, however, is to be 
qualifed by a counter assertion of the au 
thor’s own, that aninterest in the blessings 
of the covenant is only to be lost by apos- 
tasy or final impenitence, § 266. The 
first is not necessarily connected with or 
implied by disobedience, the latter is not 
determined till the close of life. So that 
the disobedient professor mav be justified, 
&c., to the end of his residence in this 
world. 


a} “4 . ‘ . “ ‘ig 
the universality of 


privileges are conferred jy oy. 
der to produce true holiness . 

If they exhort all to use them to 
that purpose, as they will an. 
swer it toGod atthe last da Ly; 

. If they declare they shall pe rish, 
if they do not improve them 
to the purifying their hearts. 
anc the right ordering of their 
conversations 5 then it mus 
be true, that these privileg 
belong to all Christians, and 
are intended to induce they 
toa holy lite °.* 

To the first and second of these 
arguments, an answer and refuta 
tion is afforded by the observation: 
which have been made concerniies 
the sense in which the general ad 
dresses of the Apostles to the dil, 
ferent Churches may be fairly sup- 
posed to be, ane necessarily mus! 
be, understood ; more particular) 
w hén they predic ate of their reader 
qualities confe sscdly moral or spiri- 
tual, in precisely the same manner 
as the privik “zes In question. Th 
third is destroyed by the SUppos 
tion, w hich isat least as good as the 
author Ss, 


that these privileges may 
be e¢ 


onferred by with 
out any regard to prior works | 
righteousness, whether such work 
existed or not, and Dr. Taylor Su 
poses Heathens very well capable 
of h rem. The Doctor’s 
would have allowed him to tort) 
subsequent as well as prior works. ‘To 
the fourth, it is sufficient to say, tha 
both the offer of these privileges 
(in the spiritual sense combated bj 
Dr. Taylor), and the actual pos 
session of them may be urged asm 
tives, cither to scek possession 0! 
them, or, if possessed, to retain oe 
increase in them. To him tha! 
hath shall be given.” The two ) 
follow the ieaatiatets preceding 
and are consequently answere d 
the answer to that. But it will ve 
proper to go back to the sentencé 
which stands immediately before the 
arguments just quoted, where Dr. 
Taylor repeats his main position }* 


mere gr ice, 


sc hie 


S See § 167—189, 
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yhese words: ** All the fore-men- 
, oned privileges belong to all pro- 
coor Christians, even to those that 
| all perish ete rnally.” Now, un- 


less @ person held the doc trine of 


lel: perseverance, he might allow 
this, and yet differ from Dr. ‘Tay- 
lar’s acne ‘me toto celo. It is an ar- 
fitice, | fin ¢ {te sw I do not say 9 inte De 
tionally,) which runs through the 
whole of Dr. ‘Taylor’s system al ar- 
cumentation, to suppose, that his 
op ponents, on the subject in hand, 
must of necessity hold the doctiine 
of final perseverance, and with such 
rigour as to exclude the propriety 
or ‘consistency of exhortation ; and 
sherefore the exhortations i the 
New ‘Testament form one grand, 
aud ‘continually recurring, branch 
of the argument by which he consi- 
ders his scheme as established. He 
should have considered the spiritual! 
sate of a professed Christian for che 


‘ime being, and on the supposition of 


his dying in that state, or his con- 
fiuuance in it to the close of life, 
Have affirmed or denied that the 
privileges in question are applica- 
bl tohim. But Dr. Paylor’s scheme 
secoms to have nothing of these pri- 
lees but their beginning or end, 
‘hey are first or final, and the inter- 
mediate state 1s quite lost in the ac- 
This wonld have been the 
most natural and 
putting the case; neither would it 
have interfered with the maintainers 
oi final perseverance, (if indeed the 
Doctor was any ways concerned 
wilt whom er with what he inter- 
ered 5) for they affirm, that whoso- 
cver is a érue subject of grace will 
persevere, and whosoever does not 
persevere, however favourable his 
“) parent state may at auy time have 
very circumstance 


eount, 


Deen, by that 
vroves, that he never was such a 
th ject. 

Dr. ‘Taylor now proceeds tu a 
partic -" if examination of the New 
Testament, and such a distribution 


ol certain parts as to confirm his pe- 
ular views of its gener ral scheme. 
1 > passages adduced from the Gos- 


hs do indeed prove, that there are 


» 


fairest way of 
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both good and bad in the protessed 
or visible Church of Chris st, but by 
no means, that the terms in ques- 

tion are applicable to both. Dr. 

Taylor has here adduced in part the 
two parables of the Labourers, and 
the Wedding Supper; in both of 
which thedeclaration occurs, “many 
are called, but few chosen,” or elect. 
In the first parable this declaration 
is passed over hy the Doctor, in the 
second the former member only is 
brought torward. Yet there is a 
very 1nportant section in the work 
under discussion, in which the latter 
member is expressly aflirmed to de- 
note excellence of disposition or 
character, or a final state of happi- 
ness”. 

The author approaches the re- 
mainder of the New Testament with 
more hope, and disposes of his sup- 
posed forces with greater form, 
Here we have prior state, antecedent 
mercies, reUson, duty, consequence, sup 
position, account, threat, menianiul 
as the heads and order, under which 
the epistles must undergo the most 
perfect dislocation of their minutesi 
particles to arrange themselves. We 
may observe on this part of the 
work, that the author, instead of 
making this disposition a ¢réal of the 
truth of his principles, has done po- 
thing more than assume and apply 
those principles. ‘That the dismem- 
bered and re-arranged fragments of 
Scriptures should bear an apparent 
conformity with the principles ts 
easily to be conceived. Almust : any 
general doctrine concerning the 
Church would admit of such a dis- 
play of scriptural su pport. The 
analogous doctrine of the Romish 
Church, which applies exclusively 
all the blessings of Christiamity to 
the members of her own united and 
universal community ; that opinion 
which extends the whole covenant- 
ed plan of salvation to all those, and 
only to those, who are baptized ; 
and even the different mystical sys 
tems themselves, might enlist a 


6 § 9735S. We shall hear more of this 
section 
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same, or an equal, body of textsinto do; [that is, God has supplied the 
their service. In fact, there is a with all proper means and moti: 
dexterons management of scriptural to engage them to a faithful ¢ 
authorities, which will convert them charge of their duty, and was rea, : 
info mercenary troops, ready to to supply them with Strength te eine 
fieht on any side, and able to con- ble them to do it.” 
quer too, Where the party assailed is Under the same head, in that ¢, 
not strongly intrenched by bumili- the Corossians: “ By the profes 
ty, piety, and asober and enlighte n- sion and principles of the Go: se 
ed un ob he standing. In examining they were dead to this world and 
the strange mosaic ¢ {tected by Dr. ee life was hid with Christ in God » 
"Laylor’s arrangement, one thing will ‘they had put off the old man ial 
boresbts strike the reader - and that his ee eds ;” &e. Under the head 
the difficulty ander which he evi- duty, ‘But now, you have reco iced 
dently labours of making the ante- the Gospel, you also put off, tha 
cedent and = cons pepe. blessings it is your duty to put off all thes, 
keep their assigned places. There anger,” &c. 
isalfre quent an 1 in} cabal some- In the arrangement of the epis sat 
Limes irresistible prog yen sity inthe to the Tur SSALONIANS, sanctificat, 
former to unite with the latter sand js placed under the ‘jane of Duty ' 
thie discip line of very harsh eriti- The epistle to Trrus is not 
cism is often ne —. to prevent tractable to the artificial divisio: 
their incorp 


lis- 


IS 
wat 


1 ot 
oration, In particular, the author as some of the rest. \We 
the author almost aie iys findsit ex- are there informed, however, that 
pedicnt to interpret the operations St. Paul was a Gentile. For afte: 
of the spirit of those which are mi- qroting the following words, “ 


or 
4 Ui 


raculous, and consequently have no- we ourselves also were sometimes ;” 
thing to do with character. Ishall he adds, “ in our gentile state.” 


only make a few more observations understand well enough, that Dr, 
on this portion of the work, and ‘Taylor, following the illogical criti- 
those of an occasional description. — cism of Locke and others, considers 

“Ye are unleavened” is placed the pronoun “ we” as improperly 
among the anéecedent blessings of used for “ you.” Probably thes: 
the ConinTHtaNs ; and observe the writers regarded St. Paul as adopt 
xloss, “ that is, with regard to the ing the praetice described by th: 
state in which they were put by the poet, who says, that 
Gospel ; acc ovding to the profession, a - 
pr ine iple s, means, ble 2SSINGS, end, ——— when men cry down self, n¢ 
and design of which, they were un- ‘tegen 

His own self in a literal sense. 
leavened, or purged fromall wicked- 
ness.’ So are likewise the expres- Dr. Taylor, as a Greek, and, what 
sions, washed, sanctified, justified. 1s more, a biblical scholar, ouglit 
Again, under the same head, ‘* They likewise to know, that the particie 
had the promése of God’s being their fva frequently in the New Testa 
Father”? &e.; “ that is, God was ment begins a fresh and impere 
their Father,’ es " ™ they had tive sentence; and therefore, as tlic 
in possession the or ant, or r promise, sense almost seems to require, may 
of this honourable rek ees in Tit. iu. 8. 

The Spirit of Christ sent forth It is one of the antecedent extern 
into the hearts of the GaxaTians, blessings of the Henrnws, that the) 
and their being heirs of God, are were made _ partakers of the Holy 
among their antecedent blessings. Ghost, and had tasted the good w ond 

Under thesame head in the epistle e of God, and the powers of the wor! 
to the Pricipprans | 1S qucted and ex- to come. It is likewise, rather’ 
piained as follows;. ‘‘ God works in conszstently ranked among their du 
[among] you both to will and to ties, to haye grace, But here D: 
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Taylor is obliged to help out the 
neaning, by adding, “ that it may 
bo in us a lasting, living, operative 
rine iple.”’ ; 

i. he epistle of Sr. James is to 

eyish converts, Pi although be- 
votter of God as Jews, are again be- 

cotten of him as C hristians. 

Among the antecedent blessings 
of the strangers addressed by Sr. 
PETER, are, their being kept by the 
power of God through faith unto 
calyation, and their having purified 
their souls in obeying the truth 
through the Spirit. The reason of 
‘heir blessings, the author asserts, 
could not be any works of righteous- 
ness, intimating that they could not 
have been performed. But Dr.Tay- 
lor contends for virtuous Heathens 
and Jews. 

The antecedent blessings in Sr. 
- epistle, the first, are, that 

he persons written to have over- 

come the wicked one, that the word 
of God abode in them. that they had 
an unction from the Holy One. 
Under the head reason is quoted, If 
we say that we have not sinned, we 
make him a liar, and his word is not 
inus==the Doctor adds, “effectually.” 
But why this significant addition ? 
He had before classed the having 
the word of God in us among the 
antecedent blessings which have no 
necessary connection with moral 
character ; and therefore it could 
not be lost by any opinion or asser- 
tion of our OWn innocence, or our 
not having sinned. But if the 
word “ effectually” may be affixed 
at pleasure, great exploits may be 
performed by interpreters of Scrip- 
ture, 

It is adduced as a support of the 
scheme before us, that there were 
ungodly men among the persons to 
whom Sr. June wrote. 

Livery head of supposition assumes 
the most rigid form of the doctrine 
of final perseverance. 

Dr. Taylor will afford greater sa- 
tisfaction, as we proceed ; and in- 
deed the services which he i is about 
'o perform, might have spared me 
the labour of following his footsteps 
Curist, Onsrry. No, 66. 





so closely. For we find, in the 
twelfth chapter, that “ the antece- 
dent blessings, i in the foregoing col- 
lection of texts, do, zn a sense,” 2s 
the author is now content to express 
, “ belong, at present, to all Chris- 
tians, even those who for their wick- 
edness shall perish eternally.” The 
learned critic had before prepared 
us for some concessions upon this 
point, ina note’, which I will tran- 
scribe. ‘* Being of the truth, of or 
in God, knowing God, born of God, 
signify our being Christians, or, 10 
general, our Christian profession and 
principles. But in particular, may 
signify our being eminently and 
truly Christians ; which is speci- 
ally denoted by our abiding in God, 
or in Christ, having, or holding the 
Son, and his abiding or dwelling in 
us, namely, when his Gospel is a 
real, permanent pinciple in our 
hearts, 2 John 9, or when his love 
is perfected in us; that is, when it 
has its proper effects in our minds 
and conversations: in which case 
we have or hold life.” We accord- 
ingly learn, in the part of the work 
now immediately under review, “that 
some of the expressions, whereby the 
antecedent blessings are signified, 
such as elect, justify, sai. ctily, &ec., 
may be used ina double sense, neine- 
ly, asthey are applied to all Chris- 
tians in general,” &c.: “ or as they 
signify the effects of those privileges; 
namely, either that excellent dispo- 
sition and character, which they are 
intended to produce, or that final 
state of happiness, which is the re- 
ward of it.” ‘* And in this,” (the 
latter) ‘sense, saved, elect, chosen, 
justify, sanctify, born of God, are 
sometimes used.” He refers to 
Matth. xx. 16.3 xxiv. 31.3 xil. 36, 
37.; 1 Thess. v. 24.3 1 John ii. 29. ; 
iv. 7% We are told again, that 
“our being begotten, or born again, 


7 On Jj 248. 


89275. The next section lays down 
and applies a rule of great accommodation, 
that the sacred writers commonly ‘* speak 
of that as done, which only ought to be 
done.’ See likewise § 277, 


3B 
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regenerated, or made the children 
of God, 1s of a spiritual or moral na- 
ture, and relates to the improvement 
of our minds in wisdom and good- 
ness”,” The author is particularly 
anxious to establish a double justifi- 
cation; and [I propose to devote a 
chapter to the consideration of his 
arguments. Little satisfaction i- 
deed is to be expected, in any shape, 
trom such a scheme of duplicity ; 
and it is difficult to conceive what 
editication Cay be derived trom a 
writer, Who thus 


-—— palters with us in a douhle sense, 
That keeps the word of promise to our ear, 
And breaks it to cur hope. 


The title of the thirteenth chapter 

“The gospel constitution not pre- 
iudicial to the rest of mankind. Vir- 
tnous Feathess shall be eternally 
saved.” This chapter is parallel in 
every respect with that on the same 
subject as the Jews were concern- 
ed. it is worth observing here 
again, that the privileges of which 
Dr. Taylor speaks so magnificently 
in other places, are reduced to ex- 
ternal ones, for the sake of effecting 
a nearer level. ‘* The nations,” he 
tells us, “ who profess the Gospel, 
are, at present, greatly favoured in 
external privileges, beyond those 
who are ignorant of it ' 

It is difficult to unde reveal seri- 
ously the puerile lamentation, or 
outcry, Which Dr. Taylor makes at 
the end of his key ; ‘namely, that 
«© mistaken notions about nature and 
grace, election and reprobation, Jus- 
tifieation, regeneration, redemption, 
calling, adoption, &c, have quite 
taken away the ground of the Chris- 
tian life, the grace of God, and have 
left no object. for the faith of a sin- 
ner to work upon. For such doe- 
trines have represented the things 
which are freely given to us of God, 
as uncertain; as the result of our 
obedience ; or the effect of some 


9§ 282. This passage, however, scems 
rather dubious: 
10 § 289, 
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arbitrary, fortuitous operations, and 
the subject of doubtful Inquiry, 
tr ial, and examination of ourselves,” 
‘ All which things are” « 
subject of self-examination ; but of 
praise and thanksgiving.” Did yo} 
Dr. Taylor know, that his oppo. 
nents, in ¢hezr view _of the blessings 
in question, consider the offer of 
them as object enough for the faith 
of the sinner to work upon, and mat. 
ter enough of praise and thanks. 
giving ? "And after all, does Dr. 
Taylor mean any thing more, for 
substance, by his antecedent exter. 
nal privileges, than his opponents 
do by the offer of thetr internal and 
spiritual ones? Again, does not Dr, 
Taylor plataly enough avow, in 
many parts of his w ork, that, unless 
his antecedent blessings are con- 
firmed, or made good, the ‘y will be 
of no avail as to rendering a person 
more accepted in the sight of God ; 
and is it not an uncertain aflair, 
even in his own view, and a subject 
of inquiry, whether this be done or 
not? And is not the circumstance o} 
these privileges being confirmed or 
made good, or their being substan- 
tial personal blessings, the same 
thing, as his opponents generally 
understand by the blessings :them- 
selves? And indeed Dr. ‘Taylor, be- 
wildered by his own sy stem, asserts 
the very thing, which he so wildly 
stigmatizes in others. Fer he adds, 
immediately after the passage last 
quoted, “ The proper subject of fhe 
Christian’s self-examination is; whe- 
ther he lives agreeably to those oreal 
favours” (his opponents would s say 
offers, invitations, opportunities, 
meaning, for substance, the same 
thing) “conferred upon him by the 
divine grace.” The unfortunate lo- 
gician, ‘however, returns to his old 
charge, and continues, “ But those 
favours have been represented as 
uncertain; as the result of our obe- 
dience or holiness > and as the sub- 
ject of self- examination. » Observe 
particularly what follows; ‘This ts 
to make our justification, as it in- 
vests us in those blessings, to be o! 


hot the 














307. | 
sorks and not by faith alone” This 
charge is pleasant indeed, when the 
aut thor distinguishes his second, final, 

and only ¢ fec tual justification, by 
this very Circumstance, that it is by 

works. 

1 See, for the quotations in this para- 
craph, the last section but one of Dy. ‘Tay- 
lor’s Work. 

: 
Ty the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
[ ogpsenvE that Mr. Faber, in his 
explanation of that part of Daniel’s 
prophecies, the time, time, and half 
i time, understands them to signify 
‘vee years and a half of 360 days 
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each: and that in the proplietic 
language, these 1260 days are plac- 
ed as years: while, to make these 
years end in 1866, he calculates 
them as 305 days six hours each. 
fut does it uot seem most probable 
thatin the same prophecy, the years 
should be all of the same length . 
either the times, &c. should be years 
of 365 days six hours (which cer- 
tainly they are not) or the 1260 
vears should consist of 360 days 
each? In thts case the completion 
of this prophecy wouid take place 
about 25 or 26 years earlier. 
I remain, &e: 


A. B 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
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ON THE DUTY OF CHRISTIANS TO THE 
INFERIOR ANIMALS. 

Tue whole animal creation having 
suffered from the effects of the fall, 
aud daily continuing to experience 
the sad consequence > of it in the ty- 
raany and cruelty of man, it be- 
comes an important branch of Chris- 
tian duty to regulate our conduct 
towards them upon these two prin- 
ciples, Ist. That being equally sus- 
ceptible of pain and ‘pleasure with 
ourselves, we are answerable for 
every the smallest degree of suffer- 
ing voluntarily or needlessly in- 
flicted upon them; and, 2dly. That 
their present situation, so far as it is 
unhappy, having been occasioned 
by the sin of man, it cannot but be 
one indispensable evidence of are- 
venerate nature to endeavour to 
amend it, 

It isthe great object of the Gos- 
pel to retrace upon the heart that 
image of God, which was obliterated 
by the fall. Now the Almighty 
we know regards every part of his 
sensitive creation with benevolence, 
‘for his tender mercies are over all 
lis works.” In like manner, while 
‘ie paradisiacal state continued, 


man,who was created in his Maker’s 
image, was unquestionably the friend 
and~ protector of all inferior crea- 
tures. They were given into his hand 
as into the hand of a sovereign, but a 
gracious and compassionate sove- 
reign. I suspect that one of the 
consequences of that great change 
which the human constitution and 
temper underwent by sin, was the 
practice of eating animal food : and 
it is not improbable that the earli- 
est of our sinful race devoured the 
beasts they had caught half alive 
and reeking in their blood; which 
seems to be the reason why in the 
licence afterwards given to Noah, 
that remarkable restriction is added. 

« But the flesh with the life thereof, 
which is the blood thereof, ye shall 
not eat.” 

It is also probable, that after the 
flood, when the beasts were more 
generally reclaimed, and when the 
furmer savage practice of de vouring 
them half alive appears to have 
been prohibited, afavourablechange 
took place in their condition. It 
may even, I think, be proved against 
the weak cavils of some modern in- 
fidels, that the permission of eating 
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animal food is adispensation of mer- 
cy to the creatures themselves. They 
were already devoured by beasts of 
prey ; their lives were spent in ter- 
ror, their instinct exercised in es- 
capes, and if they survived the pur- 
suit of wild beasts, their last days 
were embittered by all the miseries 
of unprotected old age. But the 
appropriation of animals, an imme- 
diate consequence of the charter 
granted to Noah, would not only 
operate as a check on wild beasts, 
but it would secure to the weaker 
animals protection from other ene- 
mies equally formidable, I mean fa- 
mine and the inclemency ofthe sea- 
sons. Nay more; they were in some 
respects placed in a situation of po- 
sitive enjoyment. The long and 
luxurious process of fattening, the 
secure indulgence of parental at- 
fection, habits of order and domes- 
tication, and competent provision at 
all seasons, are circumstances ony 
produce an incalculable sum of 
sitive happiness, And when to is 
is added another advantage, negative 
indeed, but of equal value with any 
of the former, I mean the total ab- 
sence of that which holds man him- 
self all his hfe long in bondage, the 
fear of death; it is impossible not 
to perceive the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Almighty in this ap- 
pointment. But I hasten to my 
proper subject. 
It would be an irksome and dis- 
gusting task to describe the suffer- 
ings of animals under the hand of 
man : but addressing myself to Chris- 
tians only, and presuming that their 
feelings on this subject are the same 
with my own,I would beg leave to 
trace out a few lines of duty in this 
respect, by which the happiness of 
every species of dependent animals, 
and consequently their own, may 
be materially encreased. OF ail 
these, the most generous, and there- 
fore, alas! the most unhappy, is the 
horse. Now, in considering the 
general treatment which this noble 
creature meets with, it is altogether 
unnecessary to mention the cruel 
sports of racing and hunting, which 
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are in every view incompatible yj), 
the spirit of Christianity. Equally 
to be condemned for inhumanj, 
and irreligion, is the prevailing cys. 
tom of Sunday posting, by whic! h 
multitudes of wretched horses » Strain. 
ed by labour and galled under the 
whip and spur for six precedins 
days, are denied the rest which God 
has expressly provided for them oy 
the seventh. 

But a righteous man will not only 
be merciful to his beast, but merci. 
ful upon Christian principles. He 
will not only treat his cattle in ge. 
neral as objects of equity and gen- 
tleness, but consider them more par- 
ticularly as partakers in the benefit 
of the Christian Sabbath, Yet it 
will frequently happen that the 
horses of farmers, and even gentle. 
men, which have little rest on other 
days of the week, are compelled to 
undergo no small degree of labour 
on the seventh, in conveying the 
family to Church. In this case | 
should think them entitled in strict 
justice te a proportionable abate- 
ment of toil on some other day of 
the week when it might best be 
spared. 

Again, there are some operations 
performed upon horses so excru- 
ciating, that the poor animal itself, 
if capable of making or expressing 
a choice, would, it may fairly be 
presumed, prefer death. Here the 
master ought to put himself in the 
place of his beast, and on no ac- 
count to prefer his own interest or 
fancy to the poor creature’s feel- 
ings, which are certainly of much 
more importance. And if, without 
such an operation, the animal would 
become useless, his master may, 
without criminality, dismiss him 
from life by an easy and instantane- 
ous stroke, or, where his circum- 
stances will affurd it, embrace the 
more amiable alternative of 1- 
dulging an useful servant with a se- 
cure and comfortable old age. 

There are many other animals, to 
the treatment of which, the autho- 
rity and influence of a Christian 
may be extended. For what passes 














‘1 his own family, a master is ge- 
erally responsible. He will there- 
fore always keep a watchtul eye 
oyer his servants. If he is resident 
inthe country, he will make it a 
point of conscience, not of interest 
merely, that all his cattle are regu- 
larly supplied with food, and parti- 
cularly with water; for thirst is a 
much more importunate want than 
hunger. Ife will take care that 
pigs, poultry, fish, &c. are put to 
death in the most easy and expedi- 
tious manner. With respect to 
poultry, it were much to be wished 
that all were beheaded at a stroke, 
as some are, witha sharp and heavy 
instrument. He will severely pro- 
hibit all wanton cruelty in his ser- 
vants, and particularly an inveterate 
habit of torturing rats or mice, that 
the screams of the sufferer may 
fright away its companions. 

Children are naturally cruel; it 
should therefore be made a part of 
Christian education to counteract 
this greatcorruption. ‘They should 
be brought to consider that all ani- 
mals have the same sensations with 
themselves; and if caught in the 
act of giving pain to a bird, a little 
guadruped, or an insect, should be 
practically convinced of this truth, 
by discreetly inflicting upon them 
some punishment which is painful 
forthe moment. ‘This kind of re- 
taliation is, 1 think, both allowable 
and prudent. 

Neither ought our influence in 
this respect to be confined to our 
own families. Farmers too often 
require to be convinced, that in the 
treatment of their cattle, interest 
and mercy always coincide. Much 
distress is occasioned by the short- 
sighted avarice ofoverstocking farms; 
and so far does brutal rage some- 
times prevail over the powerful but 
sedater principle of selfishness, that 
sheep themselves have been known 
to die in torture under the hand of 
their owners. I will not shock the 


reader’s feelings, by declaring the 
sruelties of this kind, which fre- 
quently take place on moorlands and 
‘ommon pastures, and shall only 
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observe that the frequency of such 
outrages affords a very powerful ar- 
gument in favour of enclosures, 
Something might perhaps be done 
by landlords in granting leases, b 
limiting the quantity of stock to be 
kept on every farm; by exacting 
penalties for any signal acts of cruel- 
ty in the tenant; or by rewarding 
such appearances in sheep and cat- 
tle as indicated plenty and good 
usage, 

{t may not be useless to descend 
to what will be thought by some, 
very minute instances of humanity. 
The late learned Mr. Toupe, of 
Cornwall, prohibited the tenants on 
his estates from suffering their chil- 
dren to rob the nests of birds. This 
would be a condition very diffieult 
to observe ; yet the subject is not 
unworthy of attention, as it is ad- 
verted to in the law of Moses. 

An instance of injustice and 
cruelty nearly a kin to the last, is 
the practice of confining singing 
birds in cages, together with the 
distress and torture they are often 
made to endure, in order to teach 
them tricks for the amusement of 
the persons around them. It is told 
by Bishop Burnet, that Sir Matthew 
Hale was never seen to be so dis- 
composed as with a servant, who, 
by his negligence, had starved a 
singing bird to death. Yet this is a 
fate, which in case of the temporary 
absence of a family too often awaits 
them. Inthecountry there can be 
no excuse for this practice; for 
surely the pleasure of walking in 
woods and under hedge rows, hear- 
ing the various notes of innumerable 
songsters in spring, and watching 
their brisk and never ceasing move- 
ments, unless the taste be very de- 
praved, must infinitely exceed that 
of tending a solitary prisoner in a 
cage, and being rewarded with no- 
thing but repeated monotonies. In 
town, perhaps, the temptation 1S 
stronger ; yet if the inhabitants of 
close allies, which most want some 
little semblance of the country, 
would deny themselves this poor 
gratification, and seek it in pertec- 
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tion once or twice a week, by a 
walk into the fields, they would soon 
find their health, their cheerful- 
ness, aud their religious feelings, 
equally improved. 

Another practice which may also 
be called trifling, appears to me to 
deserve censure. I mean the use 
of wire mouse traps. I know an 
eminent lawyer who left one of these 
baited in his study, when he set out 
on the circuit; and on his return 
found within it two dead mice, one 
of which before it died had eaten 
its companion toa skeleton. As he 
was a man of feeling, [need not add, 
that he always spoke of this little 
incident with regret. ‘To those who 
despise such minutie of humanity, 
E would apply our Saviour’s ques- 
tion, * Deth God take care of spar- 
rows ;” and are we to think the 
most diminutive animals beneath 
ovr attention ? 

But I shall next consider two 
sports to which this objection can- 
not apply. If the brutal custom of 
bull baiting has not entirely ceased 
(I am happy to say, that notwith- 
standing the encomiums of an elo- 
quentsenator, itisrapidly declining), 
I would earnestly recommend it to 
the clergy, and all other serious 
persons, to use their whole influence 
in suppressing what remains of it. 
The magistrates unfortunately can 
do nothing in the case, as there yet 
exists a law to the disgrace of our 
statute hook, which requires the 
baiting of every bull before he can 
be legally slaughtered. 

The base and unmanly diversion 
of throwing at cocks on Shrove 
‘Tuesday, is, “I think. almost entirely 
gone. One diabolical amusement, 
however, that of cock-fighting, still 
subsists, and will subsist, till men of 
fortune and rank grow ashamed of 
supporting it. It would be idle to 
expect that such persons will ever 
renounce their pleasures on Chris- 
tian principles; but it might at least 
be hoped, that in an age of refine- 
ment and good breeding, such com- 
pany as they must meet, and such 
language as. they must hear, in 
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[Jenr, 
cock-pits, would gradually weay 
them from the practice. 

These are a few loose thoughts 
put down, without any strict regard 
to order, on a very interesting syb- 
ject, and if they who believe and 
tee] that “the whole creation groan- 
eth and travaileth together until 
now,” under the painful eflects of 
sin, are in any degree assisted b 
means of them in alleviating the 
great burden of animal suffering j in 
the world, the writer’s intentian will 
be answered, 


U. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Ix the fourth edition of Boswell’s 
Johnson, (1804), are published se- 
veral letters from Dr. Johnson to 
his mother, and to her daughter Miss 
Porter, which were communicated 
to the Editor, Mr. Malone, by Dr. 
Vyse, Rector of Lambeth. Three 
of these papers I have transcribed, 
presuming that their insertion in 
your miscellaneous department will 
be gratifying to every reader of the 
Christian Observ er, who has not ac- 
cess to that impression of the John- 
soniana from which they are bor- 
rowed, 


‘© TO MRS. JOHNSON, IN LICHFIELD.” 


“* HONOURED MADAM, 


“ The aceount which Miss (Porter) 
gives me of your health, pierces my 


heart. Gop comfort and preserve 
you, and save you, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. I would have Miss 
read to you, from time to time, the 
passion of our Saviour, and some- 
times the sentences in the Commu- 
nion Service, beginning—Come unto 
me, all ye that travel and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. 

“ T have just read a physical book, 
which inclines me to think that 2 
strong infusion of the bark would 
do you good. Do, dear mother, 
try it. P ray send me your blessing, 
and forgive all that I have done 
amiss to you. And whatever you 
would have done, and what debt; 
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wit it down ; I shall endeavour to 
i y you. 4 Fee got twelve gui- 
jeas * to send you, but unhappily 
ain at a loss how to send it to- night. 
If 1 cannot send it to-night, it will 
come by the next post. 

« Pray, do not omit any thing 
mentioned i in this letter. Gov bicss 
cou for ever and ever. 

; lam, 
Your dutitul Son, 
SAM. JOHNSON.” 


© )EAR HONOURED MOTHER, 
‘Neither your condition nor your 
character make it fit for me to say 
much. You have been the best 
mother, and I belueve the best wo- 
man inthe world. Lthank you tor 
your indulgence to me, and beg for- 
giveness of all that I have done ill, 
and all that I have omitted to ido 
well f. Gop grant you his Holy 
Spirit, and receive you to everlast- 
ing happiness for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. Lord Jesus receive 
your spirit, Amen. 
Iam dear, dear Mother, 

Your dutiful Son, 

SAM. JOHNSON.” 


Fan, 20, 1%59 


Mrs. Johnson probably died on the 
20th or 2Ist of January, and was 
buried on the day the following let- 
ter Was written, 


“TO MISS PORTER, IN LICIIFIELD. 


“ You will conceive my sorrows for 
the loss of my mother, of the best 
mother, If she were to live again, 
surely [should behave better to her. 


* Six of these twelve guineas Johnson 
appears to have borrowed from Mr. Allen, 
the printer. See Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, 
pP. 066. n. M. 

+ So, in the Prayer which he composed 
Onthis oceasion: ‘* Alimighty Gop, mer- 

tul Pather, in whose hands are life and 
death, sanctify unto me the sorrow w hich { 
how fee}, me whatever I heve done 
inkindly to my mother, and whatever I have 
Cnitted to do kindly, Make me to remem- 
ber her good precepts and good example, 
“ud to reform my life according to thy holy 


Forgive 


word,” &e. PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS, 


». Ol, M. 


Letters of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
you would have paid first, let Miss 
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But she is happy, and what is past is 
nothing to her; and for me, since t 
cannot repair my faults to her, I 
hope repentance will efface them. 
[ return you and all those that have 
been good to her my sincerest 
thanks, and pray God to repay you 
all with infinite advantage. W rite 
to me, and comfort me, dear child. 
I shall be glad eewise. if Kitty ¢ 
will write to me. I shall send 2 
bill of twenty pounds ina few days, 
which I thought to have bronght to 
my mother ; but Gop suffered rt 
not. I have not power or compo- 
sure tosay much more. Gop bless 
you, and bless us ali. 
I am, dear Miss, 

Your affectionate humble 

servant, 


Jan, 23, 1759. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


As Boswell’s volumes lie before 
me, [ beg leave to mention, that the 
two lines prefixed to Crito’s Intro- 
duction toa Review of the Reign of 
George IL]. (No. tor January, p. 19), 
are part of a translation, by Johu- 
son, of a fragment of B eethine > the 
whole of w hich, i in the original and 
English versions, is as follows : 
6° O gui perpetua mundum ratione | guberna 
Lerrarum celique sator ! 
Disjice terrena nebulas et pondera molis, 
Aique tuo splendore mica! Lu namque sere- 

num, 
Tu requies tranguilla piis. 
Prinecipium, rector, 





Te cernere finis 
dux, semita, teriminis. 


idem.” 

** O thou whose power o’er moving worlds 
presides, 

Whose voice created, and whose wisdom 
guides, 


On darkling man in Plive effulgence shine, 
And cheer the clouded mind with light di 
vine: 
Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast, 
With silent confidence and holy rest ; 
From thee, great God! we spring, to the» 
we tend, 
Path, motive, guide, original and end.’ 
(Vol. I. p. 115.) 
[ am, str, &c. 
ANALRECIFES 
f Catharine Chambers, Mrs. 


muid-servant. 
See Dr. 


Jolinson's 
She died in October 1767. 


Johnson’s PRAYERS and Mepita- 


TIONS, p. 71. M, 
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We trust our fair readers will ad- 
mit that we have exercised a most 
rigid impartiality in the discussion 
which has arisen respecting the 
claim of their sex to a learned edu- 
cation. Proceeding on this plan of 
impartiality, we insert, without com- 
ment, the two following communica- 
tions on thesame interesting subject. 
‘The first will be found to deserve at 
least the praise of brevity. The au- 
thor of the second has a right to be 
heard, even if she had benefited 
less than she appears to have done, 
by her literary hardihood. 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I wave perused a paper in your 
number for April, signed Rasselas, 
on the subject of ladies learning La- 
tin. J think the tendency of it is 
good, and I hope the young ladies 
alluded to will dispose of their La- 
tin Grammars. I certainly should 
be sorry were my wife or daughters 
to waste their timein acquiring that 
which would admit them to no use- 
ful knowledge, but only enable them 
to penetrate the veil which has hi- 
therto been used to conceal what 
is unfit for indiscriminate perusal. 

But, Sir, as these female acquaint- 
ance of yours seem bent upon the 
acquisition of some strange tongue, 
permit me to recommend to them 
the Greek, as the Janguage in which 
our Gospels and Epistles were ori- 
vinally written. It may be acquired 
without the intervention of Latin 
by the help of Mr. Parkhurst ; and 
in these days, when there is so 
much stir about the Romanists, one 
cannot help wishing that our daugh- 
ters, like the holy women of old, 
Lady Jane Grey, &c. were able to 
read their Greek Testaments: for 
if the opinion entertained by some 
be correct, that Popery may again 
spread its baneful influence over this 
land, we mustexpect to be deprived 
ofthe Anglish Scriptures. 

With regard to the desire to shine, 
which your correspondent speaks of, 
Ihave only to say, that while a wo- 
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[Jonp, 
man is unregenerate, she wil] }, 
vain of something, and why not oj 
Greck as well as of dress; of tie oy. 
nament of the mind as well as of i}. 
ornament of the body ? a 
I am, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 


K. M. 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
[ am one of the three young ladies 
who are so much obliged to Rasselas 
for his attempt to dissuade them from 
becoming too learned. Were we 
as well convinced of the soundness 
of his arguments as of the kindness 
of his intentions, the following ob. 
servations might have been spared, 

In the first place, (to contend with 
Rasselas on his own grounds,) I can- 
not admit that the studies in ques- 
tion afford no adequate gratification 
to our curiosity. To explore the 
sources of all that is refined in taste 
or deep in science, to watch the 
gradual conquest gained by man 
over barbarism and ignorance, to 
obtain accurate notions of that sys- 
tem of mythology so entwined with 
all the facts of early history, and so 
intimately connected with all the 
ideas and forms of expression in mo- 
dern use; above all, to become per- 
sonally acquainted with the great 
father of poetry, and the other lite- 
rary phenomena of antiquity, these 
appear to me allurements by no 
means trifling, and incentives of cu- 
riosity at once rational and irre: 
sistible. 

It is abusing our ignorance to tell 
us, that we may obtain all material 
and profitable information upon 
these subjects, through the mediumol 
translation, or inthe works of appro%- 
ed modern authors. The fallacy ofthis, 
with respect to translations, may be 
collected by merely referring to the 
versions of the Iliad and Odyssey, * 
performed by Pope and by Cowpe! 
It does not require any extraordin 
ry sagacity to perceive, that two 
copies cannot be very unlike each 
other, that are at all like their or" 
ginal ; and that Homer, so very dit- 











1307.) 
arently rendered by two rival trans- 
ators, cannot have been successful- 
jy imitated by both. 

“With regard to modern produc- 

sous in general, as good substitutes 

for those of antiquity, it is only ne- 

spssary to remark, that those who 

draw from the fountain-head, will 

jwavs have the advantage of a 

surer and more speedy supply, and 

‘yat there is scarcely any author 

who has not many allusions and re- 

ferences, of themeaning of which the 

nlearned reader must be contented 

toremain In ignorance. 

Rasselas has thought fit to com- 
meat at some length upon the sub- 
ject of quotations, and has endea. 
voured to prove, that there at least 
we lose nothing by the deficiencies 
of our education. These “ favourite 
appendages to literature,”’ as he calls 
them, [ am certainly not prepared 
todetend. I will join with him in 
any abuse he may think proper to 
bestow upon the common-place al- 
lusions Which deform the modern 
title-page, but not without making 
ome exceptions. Many of our most 
esteemed authorsabound with happy 
and striking quotations, and I cannot 
but think that those are to be pitied 
who are unable to enter into their 
beauty. In the “ Pursuits of Lite- 
rature,”’ in particular, an instance 
occurs to me of a celebrated work, 
the beauties of which are entirely 
hidden, except from the classical 
reader, 

Weare told by Rasselas, that ifit 
‘Snot the desire of knowledge which 
incites us to the acquisition of learn- 
ing, it must be the desire of admi- 
ration. And in this view also he 
contends, that the means adopted 
do not conduce to the end proposed. 
Upon this point I shall not dispute 
with him, not being willing to ad- 
mit the existence of snch a motive in 
our breasts; at least I can confi- 
dently deny it with respect to the 
individual instance to which he al- 
ludes, 

{ will add, that though female 
erudition may probably excite the 
dislike or awaken the fear of the 
Cunust, Orserv. No. 66. 
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shallow part of the other sex, I am 
inclined to believe that no man, 
whose esteem is worth possessing, 
would undervalue beauty, because 
auimated with intelligence, or de- 
preciate modest worth, because un- 
allied to ignorance. 

You will perceive, Sir, that Iam 
by no means inclined to subscribe 
to the observations of Rasselas. But 
were I disposed entirely to yield to 
them, to what will they amount but 
this; that by learned pursuits a 
woman can obtain gratification ne}- 
ther to her curiosity, nor to her va- 
nity, and that it is therefore prudent 
for her to abstain from a fruitless and 
ungrateful occupation ? It will ea- 
sily be seen that such an argument 
applies itself not to the intrinsic 
propriety of such a plan of educa- 
tion, but to its present expediency. 
And if this is all that Rasselas means 
to contend, I most willingly coin- 
cide with him in opinion, but upon 
different grounds. He holds that 
women should not aspire to learn- 
ing, because it will gratify neither 
their vain nor their curious propen- 
sities ; my ground for maintaining 
the same opinion is, that they can- 
not, in the existing state of society 
and manners, be learned, without 
being also singular; that they cannot 
shake off the yoke of ignorance 
without also breaking the bounds 
which custom has prescribed to 
them ; and that what they gain in 
information, they lose in the attrac- 
tion of retiring modesty. But while 
I confess this, | must beg leave to 
enter a strong protest against the 
absurd and slavish restriction which 
custom has thus arbitrarily imposed. 
Sir, I am no wild supporter of the 
“« Rights of Women.” I would not 
have the sex preside in the deli- 
berations of popular assemblies, or 
adjust the rights of contending em- 
pires. Reason rejects and Scrip- 
ture disallows it. But upon what 
grounds, either of reason or scrip- 
ture, can it be contended, that one 
half of the human race are born 
with minds not to be enlightened, 
and faculties net to be improved ; 

gC 
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and that there is no distinction to 
be made between the acquisition of 
useful and innocent knowledge, and 
an unfeminine interference in those 
employments which are confessed 
to belong exclusively to man? 

Surely it is hardly necessary to 
notice the common and illiberal 
notion, that the mind of women is 
naturally unfit for intellectua! tim- 
provement, and that it 1s a soil 
which mocks the labour of the cul- 
tivator. 

To those who are of this opinion, 
it may be worth while to remark 
the great proportion of female an- 
thors to learned females. It is im- 
possible indeed to ascertain the num- 
ber of the latter, but there is every 
reason to suppose it very inconsi- 
derable ; so inconsiderable indeed, 
that were we to make the usual es 
sree of male proficienc y the standard 
of our judgment, it would hardly be 
expected, that out of so small a num- 
ber of women who have had the 
advantage of instruction, a single 
instance could be found of one qua- 
lified to communicate it to others. 
Yet it would require a very small 
exertion of memory, to name a nu- 
merous list of female writers, to 
whom the world owes instruction, 
and the sex tts vindication. It is 
true, that they have not, in every 
instance, possessed classical know- 
ledge; but that is only an addi- 
tional proof of their merit, in having 
improved, to the utmost, the small 
stock of information with which 
they were favoured. 

In considering the pretensions of 
female genius, it is impossible to 
forget the illustrious nameof Hannah 
More, a woman, whose abilities can 
be exceeded only by herusefulness ; 
and whose accomplishments, how- 
ever rare, are almost forgotten in 
the reverence excited by her vir- 
tues. That undivided tribute of 


praise which is ever denied to living 
merit, she will one day receive from 
an admiring and grateful posterity. 
The same wreath which adorns the 
head of Cowper, will encircle hers, 


and together they will share the 


glory of having added religion as. 
tenth sister to the muses of ais 
quity. Under their auspices, trut| 
has succeeded to fiction, and 


reve. 
lation to mytholeg y.— 


“The mossy fountains, and ¢ 


© silvan 
shades, 

The dreams of Pindus, and the Aopjs, 
maids, 


Delight no more,” 


oe tee 


The tones of the lyre have gain. 

ed in sublimity, and have not Jos: 
In sweetness, 

sut to speak of Mrs. More, mer, 

ly AS a poetess, would be to ro} 
her of more than halt her praise 
When considered as a prose writer, 
her merit is perhaps still more strik- 
ing and peculiar, and whether sj), 
addresses herself to the high or the 
low, whether she instructs the 7 ys ne 
cess or the peasant, is clearly dis 

played the woman of superior ce 

nius, of refined taste, and of dec p 
insight into human nature. 

This digression, Sir, is not super 
fluous ; it naturally leads me to re. 
mark whet great advantage would 
accrue to the interests of re ligion, if 
the efforts of female genius were en 
couraged and exteraded ; and how 
ill-judged, in that point of viev, 
the policy which represses hin. 
With little to divert us from an ex 
clusive attention to this great ob- 
ject; with the peculiar knowledg. 
which we naturally possess of the 
springs of passion, and the avenues 
to the heart ; above all, with that 
superior degree of piety with which 
women, whose minds take a religi- 
ous direction, are generally allowed 
to be favoured : Ww vhat might not be 
reasonably hoped i in the way of re- 
ligious improvement, if we were 
enabled by the advantages of edu- 
cation to disseminate our principles, 
and to inculcate on forgetful man 
his most sacred duties ? 

NEKAYAN,. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer 


THE following extract is taken from 


the letters of Bishop Bedell, cor 
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ying an account of acircumstance 
wh hich “happened when he was resi- 
jent at Venice, as Secretary to Sir 
Henry Wotton, the English Am- 
hassador. AS many of your readers 
way not have read the life of Bishop 
Be Bedell, or seen those letters refer- 

ed to, perhaps this account may 
not be unacceptable to them ; there- 
fore you may insert it in your Vva- 
uable publication, if you think fit. 

ANTIQUARIUS. 


«Jn the year 1608, Father Tho- 
ms Maria Carafa, of the order of 
friars, and reader of philosophy in 
Naples, printed a thousand Theses 
Mm philosophy and divinity, which 
he dedicated to the then Pope, Paul 
the Fifth. These were all included 
in the form of a tower; and in his 
epistle dedicatory, aliuding to the 
arms of the Pope, he saith,—Jdem 
Draco biceps qui utrumque polum am- 
plexus imperio ad Eccleste pomarium: 
fanguam ad ameenissimos Hesperidum 
hortos pervigil excubat, nullius Her- 
culls vim metuens, turris etiam med sit 
custos. On the top of this tower 
was this representation curiously 
and largely cut: Analtar, with two 
columns, and their ornaments, ac- 
cording to the rules of architecture. 
In the middle, for the altar-piece, 
was the Pope’s picture, very lively 
pourtrayed to the breast. Over his 
head was this sentence,— Vultu por- 
tendebat imperium. Above, on the 
top of the front, in three compart- 
ments, were his arms, thus:—On the 
one side, the spread-eagle alone, 
with this sentence,—Ipse mihi fert 
tela pater. On the other a dragon, 
and by it, Meliora Servo. In the 
middle, both these together in one 
Scutcheon, with the cross keys and 
‘riple crown in the crest. On ei- 
ther side of these columns were 
depending crowns and _ sceptres ; 

whereof six were on the right hand, 
atter the Christian fashion ; the im- 
perial above, others beneath, and 
lowes the Corno of the Duke of 
Venice, (for so they call a certain 
cap which the prince useth to wear, 


being of gold embroidery, and some- 
what. resembling a horn). There 
were also Turkish turbans, and dia- 
dems of divers fashions, as many on 
the left side. By these, on either 
side of the columns, were two of the 
four parts of the world. Europe 
and Africa on one, Asia and Ame- 
rica on the other, in the habit 
of ladies, sitting upon their proper 
beasts couchant, each offering of their 
commodities, corn, fruits, incense, 
&c. to him that was abeve on the 
altar, Onthe base of the column 
on the Christian and European side, 
was this sentence,—Ezt erunt Reges 
nutritiz tut. On the other, Vultu in 
terram demisso pulverem pedum tuo» 
rum lingent. (Is. Ixix. 23.) Agree- 
able to this were made flying over 
their heads two angels,on each side 
one, with these sentences in their 
hands: That over Europe and Afri- 
ca, Gens et regnum quod non servient 
alli, 7n gladio et in fame, et in peste v2~ 
sitabo super gentem illam, ait Domi- 
nus. (Jer. xxvii. &). That over 
Asia and America, Et dedit ei Do- 
MINUS potestatem Ss regnum, el omnes 
popult ipsi servient : potestas ejus po- 
testas @terna quae non auferetur, et 
regnum ejus quod non corrumpetur, 
(Dan. vii. 14.) 

« Just underneath the picture of 
the Pope, on the front of the altar, 
was this extravagant inscription— 
PAVLO V. VICE DEO Christiane Re?- 
publice Monarche invictissimo, et 
Pontificia Omnipotentia Consors van 
tort Accerrimo. ‘To Paul the Fifth, 
the Vice-God, the most invincible 
Monarch of the Christian common- 
wealth, and the most zealous asserter 
of the Papal Omnipotency.’ 

‘ The impudence of this title 
onl amazed the people of Ve- 
nice, when it arrived there from 

tome; especially when it appeared 
from the iumeral letters in the first 
words—PaALVO. V. VICE-DEO (contain- 
ing exactly the number of the beast 
in the Revelation) that this was 
evidently the picture of Antichrist. 
But lest this idea should catch the 
attention of the people, or spread 
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farther, the Pope caused his emissa- 
ries to publish every where, that 
Antichrist was just then born in 
Babylon, and exhorting all people 
to prepare to oppose him. And, as 
if they would have the title Vice- 
God in defiance of all men, one 
Benedicius published a book, in 
which he revives it with advantage, 
dedicating it thus—Paulo Quinto 
Pontifict Universalis Ecclesia Ocecu- 
menico, Summo totius Orbis Episcopo 
atque Monarch@, et surpREMO VICE- 
DEO. 

‘“‘ How sensible the Pope was of 
these titles, and how he relished 
them, we may judge. (What he 
tewards he approves.) Benedictus 
was shortly atter made Bishop of 
Caorli, tor his pains.” 


a 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tr is seldom that electioneering 
verses deserve to live beyond the 
period of the election which calls 
them forth. The following little 
poem, however, which appears to 
have been occasioned by the late 
severe contest fur the representa- 
tion of the county of York, deserves, 
in my opinion, a very different fate. 
If you should form a similar judg- 
ment of it, it will doubtless obtain a 
place in some early number of your 
work, 


S. L. 


—— Umbrata gerit civili tempora quercu. 


Lo, where the son of CHATHAM sleeps, 
In solemn pomp Britannia weeps, 
To unblench’d honour true ; 
And lo, she bids her banner wave, 
And wreathes, to crown her NELson’s 
grave, 
The laurel mix’d with yew. 


’Tis meet she should: With patriot mi,y, 
In council one, and one infight, —_ 
His glorious course achiey’d. 

But will she slight a living son, 
Whose virtue hath a conquest won, 
Nobler than valour gain’d or wisdom ¢:. 

conceived ? - 


What tho’ to swell his trophied pride 
From Spain or Nile’s Egyptian tide 
No navies sweep along ; 
Nor Gallia shrink appall’d to hear 
Bursting the iron gates of war 
The thunder of his tongue ? 
Touch’d by that tongue, of murky huc 
The fiend Oppression starts to view, 
And owns Ithuriel’s spear— 
Shout, Afric, as the monster flies ; 
And see, to glad thy longing eyes, 
Bright Faith, and golden Hope, and Peace, 
and Love appear ! 


Nor thou, Britannia, scorn the strain, 
‘That hails thee, wash’d from crimson 
stain, 
More vigorous and more fair. 
Far Jess the praise, the triumph less, 
Mankind to injure than to bless, 
To ravage than to spare. 
Shame and destruction, like a flood, 
O’erwhelm a city built in blood, 
And stablished upon wrong ; 
But justice is the pwrest gem 
That decks aroyal diadem, 
As Uriel’s visage bright, as Michacl’s 
buckler strong. 


Warm in his country’s cause, a bard 
Remote from cities thus declar’d 
The dictates of his soul : 
When straight a voice, more swect and 
clear 
Than Alpine honey, on his ear 
In heav’nly accents stole. 
“‘ O Mortal, slander may assail 
The Christian Patriot’s course, and vei! 
Tho’ not obscure his fame ; 
But holiest feelings rule above, 
And bending at the throne of love 
Celestial Spirits smile on W1LBERFORCE’S 
name.” 
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The Temple of Truth, or the best Sys- 
tem of Reason, Philosophy, Virtue 
and Morals, analytically arranged. 
London, Mawman. 8vo, pp. 566, 
Price 8s. 1806. 


Ir chanced that before seating our- 
seves to the review of this work, all 
original criticism was precluded on 
our part, by hearing the two fol- 
lowing remarks. “ The Temple of 
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Truth,” said one person, “ is the 
next book to the Bible.” ‘ Had 
the author of the Temple of Truth 
no friend,” enquired another, “ who 
would blister and shave his head to 
prevent this publication ” 

In a world which certainly does 
not appear by its unanimity to wor- 
ship that God ‘ who maketh men 
io be of one mind in an house,” the 
greatest contrariety of opinion does 
not always determine that there is 
much ground for real difference. 
Neither does it decide authorita- 
tively upon the merits or demerits 
ofa work, Of this point, however, 
it is generally decisive, that the au- 
thor, thus flattered to the right and 
abused to the left, is not a neutral 
amidst polemics, but that he is one 
ofa host, and the organ of a party. 

[Expecting therefore to find this 
work leaning to a particular side, 
we took every precaution that, un- 
hiassed by our own peculiar opi- 
nions, we might, ‘‘ nothing exte- 
nuate, nor aught set down in ma- 
lice.” We shall continue to use 
the same caution, that our readers, 
uninfluenced by subordinate consi- 
derations, may give or deny their 
applause to the work only as its 
conduct upon essential points may 
deserve. 

We shall examine in succession, 
the opinions, the temper, and the 
manner of the author. 

The examination of his opznions 
will not detain us long, as they are 
such as have often been examined 
and estimated in the Christian Ob- 
server. ‘They are, with some ex- 
ceptions, such, we imagine, as con- 
scientious and intelligent readers 
may derive from the holy writings ; 
and such as the Church of England 
certainly does not explode in her 
articles. They are generally the 
sentiments of a moderate Calvinist, 
whose deviations, however, when 
he does deviate, are on the side of 
rigour. Itis, moreover, a matter of 
commendation in the author, that 
he bestows far more time in tllus- 
trating those general principles in 
which all real Christians agree, than 
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those that are peculiar to the school 
to which he belongs. The incom- 
parable worth of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, the all-sufficiency of a Sa- 
viour’s merits, the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and the infinity of 
divine grace, are his favourite to- 
pics; and whatever part of his 
temple rests on these pillars, we 
heartily trust may stand for ever. 
We wish it were possible to close 
our remarks on the opinions of the 
author in the strain of panegyric. 
But although with him we look 
with suspicion upon every term or 
sentiment which seems to narrow 
the boundary of divine grace, and 
although we deem it impossible too 
far “to humble the man and to ex- 
alt the Saviour ;” still we must enter 
our protest against some of his 


po- 
sitions. We will found our ob- 
servations upon the following eX- 


tracts. 


‘* Disgusted as Ihave long been with every 
manner of expression which can at all ob~ 
scure the brightness of divine grace in the 
salvation of man, and which is so horribly 
frequent in our days, I here introdpce my 
most solemn protest against the impious 
and sacrilegious use of terms, conditions, 
and recommendations, as antecedent requi- 
sites to our being personally interested in 
the salvation which is in Christ Jesus. In 
the direct view of my awful responsibility 
to the Judge of quick and dead, I feel it 
incumbent on me to affirm, that such lan- 
guage is unscriptural, antichristian, and 
abominable, from whatever quarter it may 
come : and by those, who have thoroughly 
digested the contents of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatian Churches, it must be held 
in inexpressible detestation.’”? (p. 
167, 168.) 

** About the moral necessity of good 
works, it may be presumed, there can be 
no controversy. If there were, it would 
be a wretched waste of time, to dispute 
with those, who could make it a question : 
nor am I inclined to think, that such cha- 
racters exist—unless indeed they are in- 


166, 


sane. A different opinion would really be 
uncharitable. Not but what there are 


others, worse than deranged, who, shock- 
ing to know, have contended, that these 
works are conditional recommen’ations to 
the favour, and glory of God, and, to use 
their own shameful, may I not add, anti- 
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christian dialect, that ‘ they entitle us to 
eternal salvation’ !"’ (p. 432, 433.) 

‘¢ He cannot even imagine a greater in- 
sult to his Divine Majesty ; and, if it at- 
tach toa public teacher of his religion, we 
have no language to express the horror, 
which it ought to inspire into the minds of 
those who are jcalous of his glory.” (p. 
435.) 


From these quotations it appears, 
that to speak of conditions, terms, 
&c. is unscriptural, antichristian, 
abominable, and in another place 
blasphemous ;—that charity obliges 
us to think that there is no such 
person as an Antinomian s-—that if 
the Antinomian is not too bad to ex- 

st, he ismad ; but that the conten- 
der for terms and conditions 1s worse 
than the Antinomian, and worse 
than mad. Each of these positions 
deserves some observations. 

With regard to terms and condi- 
tions in religion, it must be allowed 
that these phrases are continually 
found in the mouths of persons 
Ww holly unacquainted with vitalChris- 

tianity, and that they are very tre- 
‘uently used in an unjustifiable 
sense. If when salvation is said to 
he conditional, it is meant that God 
is not the sole author and finisher of 
salvation, who begins, continues, 
and perfects the work of grace in 
the soul; or that man can do any 
thing w hich would recommend him 
to the favour and glory of God, ’ 
or which in itself deserves salvation ; 
we are ready to disclaim such an 
abuse of the term. We are even 
willing to concede, that its liability 
to abuse forms a ver y solid objection 
to its employment. sut the point 
at issue is not whether the expres- 
sions in question have been abused, 
but whether there is no sense in 
which Christians may use them. 

(1.) If salvation is 7r no sense con- 
ditional, why is Christianity called 
a “ covenant ?” A covenant would 
not be necessary where one party 
was to act alone, and the very term 
implies mutual conditions in the 
mind. Ifthis be an error, it is an 
error which receives no small coun- 
tenance, not only from the nature 
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of the Adamic and Jewish (Co. 
venants, but from the manner jp 
which our Church admits its mem. 
bers into the Christian covenant. 
‘ Ye have heard that our Lord Je. 
sus Christ hath promised in his gos. 
pel, to grant all these things that ye 
have prayed for; which promise, 
he for his part, will most surely keep 
and perform. Wherefore, after this 
promise made by Christ, this infant 
must also faithfully, for his part, 
promise by you, that are his sure- 
ties, until he come of age to take it 
upon himself, that he will renounce 
the devil and all his works, and con- 
stantly believe God’s holy word, 
and obediently keep his command- 
ments.’ 

(2.) Ifsalvation is 2 no sense con- 
ditional, why is the use of means” 
SO strongly pressed upon those who 
desire it ? Or, why is it in no in- 
stance promised where the means 
are not applied ¢ Do we then dero- 
gate from the grace of God, in say- 
ing that God has ordained certain 
means (unworthy instruments in- 
deed in themselves, but still instru. 
ments) to the use of which he at- 
taches his blessing? The distinction 
to be here scrupulously maintained is 
between rewards and conditions. No 
man would plead that the transla- 
tion of Elijah was a fit reward for 
his passing the river to meet the 
chariot; but we can readily believe 
that his passing the river was acon- 
dition of his translation. The man 
stretching out the withered arm 
could not, on this account, deserve 
a cure, but his attempting this act 
might be the condition of the cure. 

(3, ) When we are told in Scrip- 
ture, that “ except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish ;” may we 
not conclude, without incurring the 
charge of blasphemy, that repentance 
is a sine gua non, an éndispensable re- 
quisite, a condition of our salvation ’ 
When we have arrived at this con- 
clusion, what is the next step to be 
taken? It isthis: since repentance 
is indispensable, let us apply for it 
to him whose sole gift it is. In this 
process we can perceive nothing 
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which robs God of his glory ; nor 
does the use of the term condition, 
i the sense here supposed, appear 
to us to preclude the person who 
uses It, from ascribing to the grace 
of God in Christ Jesus, the creation 
oven of that desire of salvation which 
he feels rising in his mind, as well 
as every advance which he makes 
towards its attainment. But we will 
+o farther, and venture to aflirm, 
that there is no promise given in 
Scripture of spiritual and individual 
blessings, Which is not suspended 
on What may, In a certain, and not 
improper sense, be termed condi- 
tions; in other words, which does 
notimply certain indispensable pre- 
re quisites. It will not invalidate this 
position, to argue, that even these 


pre-re quisites are not the work of 


roan, but of God. We admit this as 
fully and unreservedly as our au- 
thor, or any other person WV hatso- 
ever. Still we maintain, that to re- 
present the expressions, terms and 
conditions, when applied to the 
Christian covenant, as necessarily 
unscriptural, antichristian, and ahomi- 
nible, and those who use them as 
suilty of blasphemy, is altogether tn- 
defensible on any hypothesis but 
that of the antinomian, 

(4.) We have already shewn that 
the author, in the view he has 
thought proper to take of this sub- 
‘ect, condemns the Church of which 

> apprehend he isa member, per- 
hs aps aminister. It would be easy 
toname many ‘ Fathers in Israel,” 
who are involved in the same con- 
demnation, Weare little disposed 
to rely on human authorities in the 
oncerns of religion: yet we cannot 
uelp thinking, that some degree of 
inderness at least is due to men, 
\ how all must acknowledge to 
ank very high, both for wisdom and 
piety, W hen therefore we find 
even such a strenuous advocate for 
tie doctrines of grace as Bishop Be- 
veridge, using the term “ condi- 
ie ” without any scruple, we 
should be careful in quality ing the 
epithets which we apply toit. “I 
believe,” says that yenerable divine 


(Private Thoughts, art. v.) “ the son 
of God became the son of man, that 
I the son of man might become the 
son of God. Oh! how comfort- 
ably does this raise me from the 
lowest abasement of sin and misery, 
which I have before acknowledged 
to be my natural state, to the high- 
est exaltation of nap piness and glory 
in a spiritual one! ‘This is that great 
article of faith, by which all the be- 
nefits of our Saviour’s death and 
passion are made over to me in the 
new covenant; and by which, iJ 
perform the conditions therein requir- 
ed, | shall not only be retrieved trom 
the bondage and corruption that is 
inherent in me, as a child of wrath, 
but be justified and accepted as the 
Son of God, and be made a joint 
heir with Christ.” Is it not rash to 
charge such language with  blas- 
Pp hemy ’ 

Upon the whole, if to speak of 
terms and conditions in religion, be 
on some accounts objectionable, and 
we admit it to be so, we shall in 
vain search for expressions, which, 
when properly understood, convey 
a more accurate view of man’s re- 
lation to God ; and there is a sense 
in Which the good have used them, 
and in which we think the most 
scrupulous may coutinue to use them, 
to the end of the world. 

The second position of our author 
is, that there is no such person asa 
Antinomian. Now, without entering 
into any very minute enquiries upon 
this point, we would solicit a reply 
to the following questions. Is the 
state of the Christian Church so 
much improved, that we have no 
necessity of urging the doctrine 
of St. James, that faith without 
works is dead, or to Warn men 
against turning the grace of Goa 
into lesviviousness’} Is it probable 
that we, who have in every other 
instance, sunk so far bclow the levei 
of the early Christians, should, in 
this, so univ ersally rise above it ? ‘Or 
has the author found, upon investi- 
gation, thatthe different hy potnesa: 5 
of a mitigated law, of 1 Hapses of the 
Spr it, of inward livht, of su pralap- 
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sarianism, are never made the basis 
of antinomianism ? Or has he never 
heard ot Mr. Huntington without 
the Church, and of some associates 
of his within it? Or has he never 
traced, with our seventeenth ar- 
ticle, the high predestinarian doc- 
trines to their possible issue, with 
men of weak minds or profligate ha- 
bits? Or has he never reflected, 
that where any heresy prevails, it is 
dangerous to de ny its existence, lest 
we should fall into it without sus- 
pecuing our state; as a man mey 
deny the existence of the plague till 
he tinds himselfa victim to +4 

The third position we think not 
less objectionable than 
these. ‘The “ Antinomian Is insane,” 
but the contender for terms and 
conditions wo 
course worse than the 
Now, take the last character at his 
worst, and we should still be in- 
clined to preter him, both in his re- 
ligious and social capacityy to the 
Antinomian. It is an error to sup- 
pose, that the Antinomian heresy 


Antinomian. 


exalts God more than (if we may so 


term it) the Pharisaic. It is true 
that the Pharisee may deny God the 
whole honour of his salvation, and 
that the Antinomian may ascribe it 
to him; but then the first makes 


him the friend and the rewarder of 


virtue, and the last,if not the author, 


vet in some respects the patron of 


sin. «As to their respective utility 
to their fellow men, the comparison 
is still less favourable to the Antino- 
mian. For though both are un- 
questionably, perhaps, wangerously 
wrong in their views, yet, when we 
compare the tendency of their prin- 
ciples, we must regard the last as 
peculiarly mischiev ous to the society 
of which he isa member. Withthese 
observations we dismiss our enquiry 
into the opinions of the author, fully 

conceding that, with the exception 
ofa few such passages, the moderate 
aud evangelical Calvinist will find 
little to object against in his doc- 
trinal statements. 

The spzrit and temper of the au- 
thor would net have become a mat- 
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rse than insane, and of 


(June 
ter of distinct investigation, if he 
had not injudiciously obtruded him- 
selfand his feelings upon the at. 
tention of the reader. One of the 
first features which the examiner js 
forced to recognize in his character, 
is an unusual share of self conceit. 
Sometimes he assumes the air of a 
discoverer, and with the spirit, 
though not with the success of Ame- 
ricus, attempts to give his name to 
recions which many feet have trod- 

den before his own. Once we find 
him justifying the contempt with 
which he shall treat his opponents, 
by the practice ot “Sir Isaac New- 
ton” in a similar case. Now we 
hear him commending the artless 
simplici ity of his own style, in de- 
spair, we should think, of finding 
any other person so complimentary ; 

then boldly appropriating to his 
own mode of reasoning, a striking 
account of the *“* demonstrative 
style ;” then appealing tohis “ phi- 
losophical perception ;” then telling 
us, “ I have reduced all the funda. 
mentals of Christianity to a few 
simple propositions.” 

This tone of complacency and 
good humour would be highly ad- 
mirable, if it were bestowed upon 
any other than that single indivi- 
dual to whom the author confines it. 
But the mischief is, that let him 
touch upon the sentiments of any 
other person except this happy one, 
and he at once becomes flippant, 
magisterial, petulant, and objurga- 
tory. Let some extracts be taken 
in confirmation of this assertion. 
In canvassing the passage,where the 
Apostle instructs us, that all boast- 
ing is excluded, not by the law ot 
works, but by the law of faith, 


‘* We have heard,” says the author, 
‘of men of profound learning and high 
philosophical repute—of public teachers— 
who have dared to affirm, that the inspired 
penman is speaking here of the works of the 
ceremonial law only. A greater fulsehocd 
is hardly within the region of possibility, 
nor a greater proof of wilful blindness ot 
those who oppose the truth, and are — 
mined not to see it. Are you an hones! 
man ? Then instead of listening to Auman 
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carefully,” &e. &e. (p. 229.) 
| Ag int ‘To prove that Revelation 
uld be considered as the only unerring 
ource of moral truth—take a specimén 
; a the whole 119th Psalm, which ts no 
net beautiful thay instructive in this view 
- itt The language is contemptible bome- 
‘in any other light.”’ (p. 20.) 
“If we are saved by grace through faith, 
od that not of ourse'ves, not of wo ks, 
at place cana man of common sense, or 
amon honesty find for conditions 3 un- 


ndeed he means to contradict himself 


- } sate ientk B00 
as well as to blaspheme the sacred truth 


. 213 

ve In a other way, and upon no princi- 

slo more amiable or more moral than that 

of loving darkness rather than light, can 

we possibly account for it that so many of 

us shall dare to deny, in the undisgniscd 
of blasphemy, that salvation is by 

(p 210.) 


‘“ Par be it from svch a writer to enter- 


race,’ 
= 


tain an idea so presumptuous as that of 
conveying any information to the learned 
tudeats in either of our famous universi- 
ties; to which they are supposed to re- 
treat for the special purpose of seeking 
and intermeddling in ali wisdom ; but if 
there should be such an irregular, such an 
unpardonable anomaly in those seats of 
universal science, as au academical lounger, 
idler, trifler, rambler, or fashionable cox- 
comb, it might, perchance, be worth his 

vle, in some indolent, lazy moment, to 
pop into this temple of truth. Who can 
|, but that he m ght pick up a senti- 
ment, or tuo, in any easy, genteel, en- 
passant way which may eventually turn to 

od account ; possibly he might collect a 


int, OF so, &ec.”? (p. 562.) 


Should he indeed pop into the 
Temple, we trust he will have better 
lu than to stumble upon this un- 
fortunate passage 2 Or he 1s likely 
to retura neither wiser nor better 
than he came. 

Upon the temper displayed by 
he author, we would observe gene- 
rly, that it isa fundamental rule of 
Oretors, “ a tali animo proficiscatur 

)qualem facere judicem volet.” 
lic therefore, who wishes to coin- 
municate a particular feeling and 

iper, neust himself exhibit them, 

ie Will undo by example what he 
es by precept. This rule is doubly 
portant, where the cause of reli- 

Cunist. Ogserv. No. 66. 
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_, thority, read over the preceding chapter 
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gion is to be pleaded. A man may 
display evil tempers, either at the 
bar, or in the senate, without in- 
jury to his cause, and for this rea- 
son, that his cause is not supposed 
to influence his temper. But all 
religion is somuch to be estimated 
by its influence upon character, that 
we are constantly led to suspect the 
principles when we have reason to 
dishke the man. Ifthen our author 
would inculcate the mildness and 
meekness of religion, let him do it 
In the spirit of its Divine Authors 
nor let the ambassador of Christ 
display tempers which his master 
would disown, 


** Ut ridentibus arrideut, sic flentibus 
adflent 
Human? vultus.’’ 


If we deal out the lessons of Chris 
tianity with flippancy and petu- 
lance, those admitted by our baptism 
will naturally be as pert, as touchy, 
and as abusive as their masters. 

Wecome, third lv, tu consider the 
merits of this work as a composition. 

It we had said that the temper 
in which the work is conducted, re- 
minds us of that displayed by the 
author of the ‘* Pursuits of Litera- 
ture,” we should not have mate. 
rially varied from the truth. But 
the plan of the work, and the pe- 
culiar style attempted in it, con- 
vince us that the author is intimately 
couversant with that production, 
and has made it his model upen the 
present occasion. We need scarcely 
say that a worse for this particular 
end could not have been selected. 

When the “ Pursuits of Litera- 
ture” made its appearance, the no- 
velty of a composition, in which 
verse was made “a peg to hang 
the notes upon ;” the familiar ac- 
quaintance which these notes dis- 
played with the characters of the 
ave; the profusion of a higher sort 
of scandal, or tittle tattle; the ma- 
gisterial tone of the author; and the 
strong band with which he struck 
at reigning vices—all conspired to 
give ita temporary celebrity. But 
the same circumstances were pot 
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likely so to meet as to bestow the Another characteristic of 


~ | 


salne reputation upon any succeed- ‘* Pursuits of Literature,” 1S this 
gp nblication. At all events it 1s perabundance ot notes. In = als 

obvious, that awork designed solely our author is a successful imitato; 
to state, tlustrate, and recommend — and his notes occupy twice the s; 
the doctrines of (isn ranity, could, of his text. But here this part 


eee 


as LO mnatter, has Carcery a pont the par allel cl SECS, The hore Of 
In common with the “ Parsuits of the ‘€ Pursuits of Literature” wer, 
Literature.” And the manner of highly entertaining. ‘These op | 

(iis last production was too pecu- contrary consist of lone, uninte 
liar, irregular,and vicious to deserve resting quotations, of str: ingely irre- 


imitators. There ts this distinction levant observations, conveyed . 
ais ie Lween tha Lo ANON MOUS langu: ge eve n more po mp Ous, Clin 
ors. the author of the ** Pursuits brous, and dark, than the text. Th 
oi Lirevature’”’ dia a bad thing well: matter of the notes 1s so various and 
our author does a bad thing ill, We unconnected, that we cannot hel) 
hall proceed to show the points of suspecting the author to have tak 
THIS bisteat ed resemblance. SOLE rash vow to vet rid in them 94 
The author of the ‘ Pursuits of every thing he ever thought, 
Literature’? may be known by a bold heard, or read. The effect of su 
and vempous enunciation of hack- a process can be imagined. The 
neved and self-evident propositions, mind ta this State, like a cadre l). 
And this part of his mantle he has forces up all its strange ingredie: 
be puUealhe d to our author. Now, from the hettom, some in the crude 
we are gravely and magisterially state in which they were put in, 
, that “ to remove preju- others reduced, alloyed, and disti- 
dice would be antag ereat pro- eured mn the melting. 
eress towards the destruction of er- A third peculiarity in the © Pur- 
SISSY LVEERIGYE, isthe number of 


MIASTLUCTE | 


ror, and this : Gieagh of truth ; 
then, we read in a note made for quote ations, and these gener all Vv we | 
the purpose-—‘* I call that essentzal, se pee ted and happily ap p! hed. In 
wihout which any thing cannot be.” work of ornament ‘and dis splay, the 
We would huinbly ask what any continual introduction of classical 
other person would be likely to call authorities was not unseasonabl 
it, But in general we are inclined to 
fi may be thought invidious and suspect t] hat a frequent resort to quo- 
car ping, to point out scntences such tation indicates a barrenn 1ess of in- 
as these ; and were they rare, we vention. Every boy, before he is 
should not think of dvuing it. But fifteen, knows how convenientiy 
we Venture to assure our readers, climax hay be secured, ath objec: 
that the work before us is, for the tion answered, a tinale supp lit d, a 
most part, a tissue of propositions, weak position bolstered, without 
which never were disputed, and theemployment of thought or fancy, 
with which most men % are familiar by an hexameter. Virgil or Horace 
from their cradle. Men should pub- accordingly writes halt theirtheme: 
lish, either to tellus something new, and, nolous, voleus, sanctions all that 
or to exhibit old truths in new and is dull or foolish in composition. 
more attractive shapes. Now our But when to the crime of ineessa 


cl 


author never dreams of the first; quotation of any kind is added that 


and if our old ideas sometimes re- of bringing to light passages Wil 
tir from nis hands with fresh no one else remembers, or torturins 
we see and weep over them the Jangnage of,wise ancients 
Romans over the mutilated speak the sentiments of foolish m 


count aces of those troops who derns, our Scapuntinines Is st 
' Tt . r]y" 
iouught under Pompey at Phar- more strongly roused, The 


- 


under consideration exhibits 





| 


I 


















nen of the excesses in which 
possessed by the spirit of quo- 
will indulge, Extracts 
‘natroeduced, in which the most trite 
s are expressed in the most 
Sentences are fa- 

brieated by the forced co-operation 
the 





meli, 








110Nn., are 
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mee rie dba 
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e jangcuage, 


ane clause, eennimne property 


ur author, at 1d of anoth: I de- 
: | ) ee . ; 

ned by a diticrent writer tor a 

lerent purpose. Almost every 





sofation wants the name of its au- 
ior. dtven the extracts from the 
s:cred Writings are given in a fo- 


1: } 

ron Garatect, 
eae 

it suculd 


) 
' 


4t the 


; 


however be observed, 
ninself is sensible, 
SSE lly construct- 
i for general reading, such a pro- 
il dist holggerie of Latin and Greek 
Ty 7 
po logy. tet others 
wigay ae 
of his de- 


7 
“111+ . 
author 


rma wv ork prote 


¢4 


Ome 
the 


(aoe r 
hui’ § Ui 


suftic le ney 


tence. In one place he says, “ for 
the sake of the unletteréd reader, 


the writer wishes it to be particu- 
larly noticed, that there is nothing 
introduced htre but what is to is 
found in his own tongue.” (p. 236.) 
li another, ‘‘that no disgust may 
by of Christian 


he taken minds 


mplicity at this itermitxture of 
different languages as vain or pe- 
dantic, the writer begs leave to re- 


rthem for a scriptural apology, 
Rom. i. 14.7? Of the first part 
of this defence we cannot help ob- 
erving, that, in a popular work, 
perhaps the only —. eXcuse 
tor extracts in the dead languages 
vonid be, that the extracts were tn- 
capable of ition into our own. 
Or the second it is sufficient to 
say, that the reference is to that 
passage in which St. Paul declares, 
‘f am a debtor to the Greeks and 
Barbarians, both to the wise and the 
wise.” We can no otherwise 
account for this allusion, than by 
ing that the author under- 
tands the Apostle in this place to 
icknowledge, that he also is indebt- 
ed, for quotations, to the “ Greeks 
ind Barbarians, to the wise and the 
ivise.”? Whether the Apostle was 
TF Was not, our author certainly im 3 
nd we admire the candeur with 


' 
+ yr j 
trallsi 


LDMOS 
ss 
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ory i 
which he contesses 
obligation for some “ 
timents, 
rous” 


His occasional 
unwise” 
rather * 


sen- 
and some 
Latin. 

There ts ove more point alone on 
which we shall touch. Besid: 
introdu tory 


barba- 


S all 


prospectus, dedicated 


exclusively to the purpose, we have 
every ten pages, either in the text 
or the Hotes, an essay CO prove the 
ie cessity of definitions aud the ad- 


Lu both these 
author completely tails. 
The general account given ofa de fi- 


antages of precision, 
obi cts the 


nition is, a short desc ription of a 
thing by its properties.” What 
then shall we say to definitions 


which some of them extend through 
several pages: Hissin preten 
to pre sion may be « 
examining any twenty pages inthe 
We sel ‘ct thiat part, 
briefluvestigation, 1a which it 
be supposed fie strength 
racy the are principally 
brought to bear; hisSyuepsisof Prin- 
ciples, his Compendiumoft Doctrines, 
and his Definition ot ‘Te The 
order alone of these three beads in- 
deed atiords sufficient evidence, that 
our author isnot precise. Who, that 
consulted ex: ictness, would establish 
principles, and enounce doctrines, 
before he had detined the terns a 
which they were to be expressed 
But to follow the order 
served. 

The second principle teaches us, 
that ws tevelation 1S the only mirror 
of truth, goodness.” Are 
not nature, reason, Consci also 
mirrors, of less lustre indeed, but 
which still reflect truth, science, 
and eoodness ? Jou the sixth we learn 
that “a taste is the su- 
preme wisdom ot man.’ ‘Taste Can- 
not without a confusion of language 
and ideasbecalled wisdom, although 
the cultivation or pursuit of it 
deserve thistitle.“ Prine 
Simplicity andi 
tu the Christi: ny haracter. 
so are many other qualities, 

not this prine iple 60 tO EXC 
others, or ti give 
eminence’ “ Prin 


siOKNS 
ertaine cl by 
BOOK: lor a 
lias 
and ACCU 
of 


ant} yor 


rhs. 


? Re de } 
fic llaAS OD} 


science, 


, ‘G4 
nce, 


religious 


Mba VY 
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Ipreseventh. 
nteority reessential 
True; but 
W ould 
the 


— pr 


wiles tghth, The 
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spit it of Christianity isa spirit of hu- 
mility. ‘This is hable to the same 
objection with the last. The spirit 
of Christianity is nota spirit ot hu- 
mility alone. “ Principle nine. A false 
guide like an tenis fatuus may prove 
in the issue a inost fatal hig lit; while 
atrue one is alamp of life.’ With- 
out doubt: but what pretence can 


so trite a maxim have tothe title of 


or to be constituted one 
© nine 


a principle, 
of, what our author calls, the 
great arches” of the ‘ 
Pruth °” 

‘The compendium of doctrines” 
does not furnish any more unequi- 
vocal testimony to his philosophical 
precision, It is the very es 
of acompendiuin to comprehend the 
greatest quantity. ta the 
smallest possible space, Our author 
has accordingly, tn his summery, 
reduced the number of essential doc- 
trines to twelve. In order to ellect 
this he has, Procrustes-like, cutaway 
such parts and members as would 
not exactly suit the sc ale he ahs al 
sed. Will he be displeased if we 
suggest to him a method somewhat 
les, tvr mnnical of reduci Ing even his 
present catalogne? As duplicates are 
scarcely necessary ii a sumunary, 
let him make away with all zdentical 
propositions. In this case, if we are 
not mistaken, the third may casily 
represent the fiith, and the ninth be 
naturally inferred from the adnits« 
sion of the sixth. If © salvation is 
through fuith,”? we need not another 
article to teach us, that ‘ et 2s not by 
s.? If © real Christians 
the workmanship cof God,” 
pernatural agency Is as suredly ne- 
cessary to form the Christian cha- 
racter.” 

The definitions are equally inaccu- 
rate, “ Truth,” (e. g.) in the first 
pege of the definitions, is said to 
mean “ the Revelation which God 
has made of himselt,” &c. &e. Now 
Revelation is true, but it does not 
follow that nothing is true bul what 
is revealed. It is as true that two 
and two m ke four, as that there 
Were twelve A posties. From the 
poverty of language we are forced 


sence 


possible 


are 
Su- 


} 
wVOr 
6 
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‘Temple ot 


[Jeny, 
sometimes to employ terms whic! 
include more than is essential ; ‘ate ' 
no begeary of words will justify 
in employing terms which excl, t. 
what is essential. 

In the definition of reason we art 
told, that “itis that faculty inm “lh 
by whic h, when it is swztably casiruce- 

ed, he is capacitated to judge ot | 

true proportions of things,” Now 
the being well instructed is not , 
sential to the being ot the fa Tin 
though it is to its proper exer 

and, not being one efits properti 
should not enter into its definition 
It is worthy of observation also, th, 
reason is herecalled a faculty. Sin 
page 14, theretore, it has 
gone a singular 


the mind of the 


, 


UnGer- 
metamorphosis iy 
author. He they 
“ by reason I would be un- 
dermal to mean those principles 
which are best calculated to en hohe 
ten, correct, and regulate that fa. 
culty in man.’ Upon the wh. 
however, we cannot but congrats 
late our author upon the chang 
the definition of p. | +4, indeed, re- 
duced him to a state in which change 
and improvement mean much the 
same thing. 

Upon the style of the composi- 
tien, enough has incid ntally drop- 
ped ‘Heats us. Ina variety of places, 
and amongst others, In pp. %, 18, 
157, 473, instances of grammatical 
inaccuracy occur. Pp. 126, 273, 
240, would give us too favourable 
specimens of the authors general 
manner. 

Vith these observations we con- 
clude a review already, we fear, too 
much extended. Itis with sincere 
regret we have felt ourselves obliged 
tu assunie, - 7 e critic’s chair, such 
a tone ity towards an autho 
who is p! sat desirous to become 
the champ:on of evangelical rell- 
gion. We certainly to lament, 


that we do not livein days when the 


SaVs, 


of S< 


have 


itt of COnguUeS and Composition are 
bestow e:| npoen the apostles of Chris- 
tianity, wheo men 


are all as 
Rut still 
we live in days, when wisdom Is jus 
tified ot her children ; when it 3s 


= } 
alidt 


able as they are pious. 
| 





Revi 


ew of the Hs 


not necessary to barter away our 
judgment tos save our religion; when 
‘ce need not submit to the degrada- 
‘ion of pronouncing a work to be 
well executed, only because it is 
well intended. 


1807. 1 tory 


ne 


Select Narratives extracted from the 
History of the Church, known by 
the Name of Unitas Fratrum, o 
United Brethrerx, chronologically 
arranged. Part I. containing the 
ancient History, translated from the 
German. London, Hatchard, 1800, 


12mo0, pp. | 


Tue work before us, as we learn 
from the translator, the Rev. Charles 
}. La Trobe, is the first part of a 
compendium of the History of the 
Church of the United Brethren, 
written by a venerable Bishop, and 
dedicated tothe youth ofthatChurch. 
The Unitas Fratrum have so signally 
distinguished themselves among tie 
Churches of Christ, by their efforts 
to introduce the Gospel into heathen 
lands, that an authentic account of 
their origin and progress cannot 
fail to be inte resting to the Christian 
Coserrer. We have known thei 
iefly astaking the lead in this great 
i a ofe vangelizing the world, We 
are ‘sin ‘bted to Mr. La Trobe for 
making us acquainted with their 
early istory, Which exhibits them 
bantal ily re sisting the hNposition of 
the Romish yoke, and in spite of the 
ru f persecutions which they bad 
‘o sustain, continuing the faithful 
|! ositaries ol that treasure of Chris- 
n light, which they have since 
» the honoured instruments of 
Cilusing so Eberally in some of the 


irkest regions of the earth. A 
npressed sketch of this History 
probably uot be unacceptabie 

t > PenNnePratitv ¢ four readers. 


ninth century, the growing 
rents of the Papal power 
a total separation between 


Greek and Latin Churches. ‘To 


tormer adhered the Sclavonian 
the Moravians 
“ud Bohemians, among whom the 


aa rm 
ALTURTIS 
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a 
melo ug 
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Church of the United Brethren was 
first formed. About the close of 
the succeeding ceutury, however, 
through the intrigues of the Court of 

tome, au attempt was made to sub- 
ject these nations to the dominion of 
the Papal sce, andtoimtroduceamong 
them the Latin instead of the Se la- 
voutan ritual. For more than a hun- 
dred years, this attempt was firmly 
opposed by the Bohemians, who 
particularly insisted on their right 


to use their own language in the 
services of the Church. They were 


at length nearly wearied out by the 
repeated decrees of the Popes on 
this subject, and had begun, as our 
historian intorms us, to relax in their 
zeal tor purity of doctei ine and wor. 
ship, when, in the year 1146, the 
Waldenses made their appearance 
in Bohemia. The Waldenses had 
exts ed under the name of Vailen- 
ses or Valleymen, froma very early 
period of the Christian Church.They 
obtained the name of Waldenses 
from thetr unton with the followers 

of Perer Watous, through whose 
meaus a great religious awakening 
had taken place in France. 


‘© Waldus,” says our historian, ‘f was a 
rich and respectable merchant at Lyons. 
Being ouceon a party of pleasure with some 
friends, it harpened, that one of the com- 
pany was seized with an apoplexy, and 
Waldus was thereby led 
to deep med tation concerning the state of 
his own soul, and became anxious to know 
what he should do to be saved. He began 
ditigeatiy to read the Scriptures, and by 
the enlightening of the Holy Spirit, attain. 
to true conversion, and saving faith in 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, 

oo 


love ; 


fell down dead. 


ed 


now proved his faith by works of 
supplying the temporal 
but. in order to make 
of the Gospe!, expound- 
the iuhab:tants of 
their own language. 


cif Cage 


not ouly 


wants of the needy, 
known the truths 
the Sciiptures to 


Lvons, 1h 


ing 
The num- 
flocked to him 
from town and country, so great, 
that it excited and 
stirred ap much hatred and jealousy among 
and dissolute 


Dey ft: hearers, Who 
DECAMeEe 
veneral attention, 


the ignoraut tomish priests, 
which soon broke out into Open persecu: 
tion. Thus the Waldenses were dispersed 
through various countries. Many took re- 


fuge in Bohemia, and it is even Said, that 
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ike hr ~ ~“\* oO r i °° ¥oc# *4 sy 
} , VC. Cer } cic Fil WU] Ff A, 


wd 


ompanied the exiles 
that 


W aldus t 
thithe rf. and died in 
W aldenses 


iimsesr ace 


The 
Bohemians having united, 


cou itry. 
and 
enjoyed rest and peace for some time. 
Divine worship was conducted among them 
with regularity ; 


7 1) 
pne.g, WD 


their asse mblhies 


places privately, in 


being 
some others 
more publicly. They maintained good or- 
der and discipline ; administered help, ac- 


their abilty, particularly to 
their dispersed brethren 
tries; and sent mis 


val 
< 


ording to 


in distant coun- 
to Eneland, 
omerania, 


sOonaries 
Brandenburg, P 
other places. 


Hungary, and 
‘Thus the Vy proc ece d quiet- 
ly and unobseived, for about two centu- 


ries, when, being betrayed by the indis- 
creet conduct of two of their preachers, 
dre 


a 
ie YY ’ t } + | ‘ .)} 
adful persecution arose, and almost ail 
of them were forced to fly into the neigh- 
OF y~ \ 
(p. oJ) +0.) 


bouring kingdoms,” j 


Till about the middl 
tecnih century, the efforts of 
Pontifls had been princi- 
paily confined to the introduction 
of the Latin ritual into the 

the Moravian and Bohemian 
They then first ventured 
the adoption of 


-of the tour- 


Roman 


se rvice 


to require the 


su- 
perstiti Jus Ceremonies of the Popish 
communion, toprohibit the marriage 
ot priests, and » deny to ¢ 
the use signin pin the Sacran 
This last 1 part 
resisted by 
many, both of the pastors and peo- 
ple, and DV hone lous ly 
than by hn Mi- 
I tsch, a learned and pious minister 
f Prague, whose fearless e 9 anos 
ath from the pulpit and the press, 
of the abuses | f the Church oft | 
iifluenced many, both 
and in other countries 


~ 


MoV. 2tiOn Li} 
most st 


icCular 
! 
Was renuousiy 
more 907 
or successtu lly 


Ro me, 

in “etait 
: ao 

s, to withdraw 

from her cormmunion. It is nota 

1, ttle Te tibai kab le . that a the 


Ve ry 
period when M Lilit 


sch, aided by se- 
veral other witnesses of the truth, 
were thus 0] po ing in Germany the 
corruptions of p opery, John Wick- 
ff, that “ morning star of the re- 
formation,” was engaged in 
same way in EF ugland, ‘and by his 
writings, partic ulariy by his transla- 
tion and expositions of Sc ripture, 
! those seeds of reformation, 
which, m a century after, 
into so glorious a harvest. 


thie 


~ 


ripe ned 


Fratrwn. 


[ Jus: 
An interesting account is giyep 
by the writer of this narrative of ¢| 
evangelical labours, persecutions: 
martyrdom of John FEluss, who 
considered as the Father of 1h, 
Unitas Fratrum, which was form: 
about thirty Years after 
fromamong his followers 
cil of Constance 
their vengeance on Huss, proceed 
to excommunicate all who. shon! 
continue to profess his 
and, notwithstanding a spirited ri 
monstrance of the Bohemian an 
Moravian nobles, called on the ad 
herents of the Pop ein those co 
tries to umie in the extirpat 
The sufferings 
now commenced : 


his deat) 
’ yI 
e Phe cory 


having wreaked 


i\ 


do trine 


} 4 

neretics, 

Hussites 
> > 

Were SpoluecG 

prison, maby Ol 


: : 
toeus thrown into 

7 } im ‘ 
the deep siatt 


; of mines, and many 
drowned or burnt in a cruel map- 
ner. The Emperor Sigismund,whio 
succeeded tO the crown of Bohem I, 
in 1419, undertook their complet 
suppression, on Which*the Hussit 
adopted the desperate resolution 
defending their faith by the sword 
and a war followed, which last 
for thi vears, and v 
dreadful cruelty by bot! 
The Tiussites began at length 
to differ among themselves. The 
creat body of them contended only 
tor the use of the cup in the Sacra- 
- and that being conceded to 


rieen 
on with 


¢ ve wr prt 
as Catl { 


sides. 


INeni 
them by the Pope, the V were Ji 
duced to acknow ledge his su wa mi 
cy, and submit to his sbettnat do- 
minion. Ina short time, howeve 
even this cone ‘Ssion was revo 
fF John ti 
small and 
y had never ap 
proved of the war against the kn 
peror, being confident that G 
would support his cause withoul 
carnal weapons. The Arehbis 
of Prague, Rokyzan, though 
shewed himselfon several occa 
ready to sacrifice both duty and ct 
science, in order to gratify his at 
bition, was convinced of the ¥| 
rightness and integrity of this p 
ple, and procured leave for tie! 


ywers Of 
“ | =e ’ > - 
stcod aione, a 


The venuine foll 
now 


spised Hock. ‘J hey 
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settlement 
<jers of Stlesia and Moravia, 


in Litiz, 


; A) 
t + iil es 


on 


they might enjoy thre tree 
‘ce of their re iF HON, Here 
numbe rs Incr rased $0 fast, that 


ime they 
They chose some up- 

itcler eymen to be the: 
ted their 


\t according 


short tf occu picd seve- 


llages. 

fF pastors 5 
and disci- 
to what they con- 
ved to be the rules and practice 
Jesus and his Apostles 

ppellation of 


doctrine 


; adopted 
Unitas Fratrumn, 
United Brethren, comprehending 
ler <* it nameall who adhered to 
1 Bohemia and Moravia; and 
nd themselves to observ 


id dise ipiime, to 


eamore 
mre all things 


for conscience’ sake, and to defen d 
hemselves, not by force of arms, 
it by prayer and calm remon- 


si(falicc. 
Their peace was of short duration. 
Lhe Brethren in Bohemia and Mo- 
via were denounced, not only as 
retics, but as secret conspirators ; 
nd although they fully est ablished, 
io their examination, ‘the falsehood 
later char ge, they were never- 
theless abandoned by the King to 
tie pe of their enemies, on the 
cround that he was bound by his 
ronation oath toextirpate heretics, 
they were dec iaead outlaws, and 
riven from their possessions. Many 
ed with cold hunger, and 
many Were put to the rack, quar- 
red, or burnt. ‘The rest were ob- 
ae to conceal themselves in moun- 
; and forests, where they assein- 
2 from time to time, for the pur- 
pose of social worship, and to con- 
it how they might best maintain 
Among themselves the pure Coc- 
trines, discipline, and practice ot 


+} 


ore 


ancl 


, 


7 


Wie Gospel. One of the chief sub- 
‘cts of their solicitude was, how to 

tain a regular supply for the Has- 
\ oflice of nen episcopally Gl- 
ti Lie dd, ‘Lo obviate this dithi: ulty, 
uree of their ministers who had 
received ordination, Were Conse- 


ted Bishops of the Unitas Fra- 
un, by Stephen, a Bishop of the 


an 


‘} aldenses, who inhabited the Aus- 
1D territory, 


and who traced the 
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s irom the 
* Some time 


continues the au- 


4 


succession of their Bishop 
days of the Apostles. 
after this event,” 
thor of the narrative, “ a persecu- 
tion arose against the Waldenses in 
Austria, by which they were to- 
tally dispersed, and their Bishop, 
Stephen, burnt at Vienna. Thus 
the wonderful providence of God 
had spared ‘this last Bishop of the 
Waldenses, until he transmitted 
cular episc opal ordination to 


+> 


brethren. 


the 


No sooner was it known that the 


Po ° . : at z 
Brethren had Bishops of their own, 
than the persecution which had sub- 


sided for a time, was renewed with 
4ncreased fury, and it continucd 
with occasional iatermissions, tli 
the middle ot 
century. 
the 


the seventeenth 
‘The given of 
sotter] re f ram » Pe eee 

SU €rings WaICn they e€naurers 
during that period, and ot the he 
roic y NE. is disph laved by many 
of the sufferers, } 
edifying. One 


- 


fice, 


account 


+s 


ts both affecting and 
example sh 


4 
all Sida? 


¢ , Lc nat so tl ea . t - 
“ Atter some others had suffered. Baron 


von Kapplich was br rough forth. Iie was 
a venerable man, eighty-six ye old whe 


d served both the > kane Rudo ph « 


deities 
his suceessor in several 


State, 


high offices of 


With great 
had been 


honour. After sentern 

pronounced, he addressed the 
protestant miuister who visited him, 
‘To the world my death will appear igno- 
minious, batit will be glorious in the sicht 
I suffer for his gospel’s sake, and 
therefore he will in mercy 
to be acce 


¢ 
thas; 


ot God. 


eAQbe 


and precious " bis sight. 


» ’ 
; ; 
ntabie 
ptabie } 


When I heard my sentence, my poor 
weak flesh indecd began to tremble, but 


now, by Ged’s grace, I feel not the smallest 
dread of death.’ On the day of execution 
he ordered his servant to 
finest linen, and 
said; ‘ | am 
The 


much more 


dress him in his 


+ 
S$cer, 


turning to the mim 
puttin 

minister 
clorious is the robe of Christ’s 


~ . ’ . + 
f on my wedding 


} ’ ana ch o ; oe > 
aress. answered: * Mow 


Tirit ea NCHA 
Piguleousniec 


ss to your sou! 1 


j c 4 *t. hep % ' ; ‘ ' 
replied ; ‘ Yes, certainly; but yet f will 
} 


aisao 


+) 


appear outwardiy well ciotiicd 
ee 


nour of my eternal bridegroom.’ tle was 
then summoned to the scaffold ; upon which 
he exclaimed ; ‘ Be it so, in the 
Gad ; { waited iong 


servants assisted him to = 


name of 
have enough Y His 
from his chau 


and led him gently to the place of execu- 





583 
tion. Being extremely weak in his knees, 
descend, he 
that he 
strengthen him, and not sufler bim, by 


and having some steps to 


prayed ferventiy to God, wou.d 


failing, to become a laughing stock to his 


enemies. He had likewise sontto request 


the executioner, that be might sever his 
} 


head from his body immediately upon bis 
kne lest, of he 
should fall threugh infiroity. 


delayed, he 
B. tthe pood 
ing, that 
ventu.e to 


eling dow Dn, 


old man stooped so much in knee! 
the 
strike ; which the monster observing, be 
‘My Lord! 
commended your soul to Christ, 
cheerfully your hoary head, 
towards heaven.” He then 

self to lift up his head as hig 


executioner would not 


called out to him ; you have 


raise now 
and direet it 
exerted him- 
as he could, 
and while he exe aimed, * Lord Jesus! into 
thy bands I ny split,’ it 
struck off and 


‘ $s) 
pike ove) tie city gate. (p- 


commend was 


at one fixed upon a 


116—118 ) 


bow, 


The eleventh chapter is employed 
In giving a view of the r culations 
and disc ipline of the Unitas Fra- 
trum, which the writer candidly 
rdmits to be unsuitable to the cir- 
cumstances of the mixed multitude 
of which an established Chureh 
consists. There is no Church, how- 
which ought to expect 
and require, tn common with the 
( nited Brethren, sn that eve ry house, 
but especially that of the minister, 
should be a temple of the Lord, in 
which the father of the family per- 
forms daily worship.” Itis greatly 
to be feared, if a strict scrutiny 
were to be 1ustituted, nosmall num- 
ber of the the Church 
of England, to say nothing of the 
lairy, woul { be found to disap point 
this reasonable ¢ expectation. 

Another chapter, the fourteenth, 
is occupied with an account of the 
failure ot the endeavours used by the 
brethren, to effectan unton with the 
German protestants a 
the reformation, 
endeavor 


ever, not 


nitnisters of 


Rut though their 

unsuccesstul, they 
received from the principal reform. 
Luther, Calvin, and Melauc- 
the most decided testimonies 
of approbation, 


irs Were 


ers, 
thon, 


“Being of one mind,’’ observed the last 
fe. ina letter which he wrote 


“ Being of one mind the essen 


mentioned divin 
to them, 
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the time of 


(Junrp 
liad doctrines of Christianity, let us ree: 
each other in love, No difference jp , < 
gious forms and ceremonies shall d): 
or aerate our affections, The stri. t ob. 
your Churel 
pleases me much. Would to God it ¢ uld 
better attended to amnonug our people. ( 
cerning my good will towards you, | b. 
you to think that I desire from ™ : 
heait, that all those who love the 
aud wish that the name of Jesus Christ 
may be extolled and made known, may 
embrace 


t)? 


iv 


servance of discipline in 


thus, 


, 
’ 
2 Spt 


each other in brotherly love 
with each other, and a.togeth r give dilj. 
gerce, that their doctrine may 

the glory of Christ, 


} 
> UCAT 


promot. 
that by hatred a 
grievous disputes among themselves, they 
may not ruin their own cause.” (p. 90, 
91.) 


uc 


Would to God that the Catholic 
spirit of Melancthon were nore 
prevalent in the Church at the pre- 
sent day ! 

We cannot dismiss this little yo- 
lume, without remarking, that we 
have been both pleased and instruct. 
ed by it, and that we look forward 
with pleasure to the appearance of 
the sequel of the narrative, in which 
the Editor has premised to fayour 
the public with a history of the mis- 
sions of the Brethren to Greenland, 
the West Indies, &e. 

Asa com position, we have little 
to say in praise of the work before 
us. Its pretensions in this respect, 
however, are so modest, as to disarm 
criticism. ‘The praise to which it is 
justly entitled, 1s that of simplicity, 
piety, and, as we believe, fidelity ; 
Which it will be allowed is no mean 
praise. At the same time we ar of 
opinion, that the narrative would 
have been Improved by the omission 
of two or three p prophetic visions, 
res specting the rise and progress of 
the Unitas Fratrum, which make 
their appearance in different parts 
of the work. Even if we stern res 
ccive without any feeling of doubt 
or hesitation, the account here viven 
of those eisiewa, itcould add nothing 
to the respect and veneration wit th 
which we have always been accus- 
tomed to coutemplate this truly 
evangelical and exemplary body ct 
Christians, 
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ly giving our general sentiments of 
nis work, we shall be brief. Speak- 
» from our own feelings, though 
must complain of it as occasional- 
dulland tedious, yet we must cha- 
racterize 1tas on the whole an inte- 
resting melange. Of Dr. Beattie 
himself, almost all the information 
“led us is conveyed by his own 
otters to the author, and other lite- 
ry friends. To the author, or, 
ore strictly speaking, the editor, 
are indebted for little more (be- 
sdes the judgment which he may 
have exercised inthe selection of the 
ietiers here given to the public, and 
which is not entitled to unmixed 
prase) than the notes copiously 
dispersed through both volumes, and 
which chiefly consist of biographi- 
notices of contemporary lite- 
the common acquaintance of 


Ur. Beattie and Sir William Forbes, 
The variety and entertainment of 
the work are materially increased 


hy the insertion of letters from se- 
veral personages of high consider- 
both for rank and _ talents 
) Dr. Beattie; of which, those of 
the celebrated Mrs. Montague, and 
of the present Bishops of Londonand 
Worcester, w ill probably most excite 
the curiosity of readers in general. 
But by this time it is probable 
that the far greater part of our 
alers have either seen the work 
'selt, which is now before us, or 
ofthe many reviews of it which 
ve been already given to the pub- 
and in either case, any infor- 


ition 


tion we could offer them as to its 
ntents, or literary merits, would 
‘too late. Our proper province, 
ever, as Christian Observers, is 
and within the 
No. O06. 


li- 


Open to us, 
CuristT, Ouserv. 
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mits of that province we propose to 
confine our present observations, 

It was impossible to open the vo- 
lumes before us without consider- 
able anxiety. To Dr. Peattie the 
world has long looked up asa friend 
and champio n of the Christian cause. 
His private character was as amiable 
as his writings were respectable, 
and the combined influence of both 
has conferred upon him a degree of 
celebrity, w hich cannot fail to give 
very comaide rable weight to his opi« 
nions, not only on subjects ot ge- 
neral iearning, but more particu 
larly in religion. Flow will such a 
man decide on this and the other 
important point of Christian doc- 
trine? ‘Jo what views of the Chris- 
tian temper and character will he 
lend his intluence? Wall the senti- 
ments disclosed, and the model of 
conduct exhibited in his correspon- 
dence, be such as to sanction thé’ 
fashionable morality, that combines 
a worldly spirit with the practice of 
Christianity ? Or, will the whole 
weight of his anthority be thrown 
into the opposite scale, so as to raise 
the tone of Christian morals in the 
nation, and thus aid the etiorts of 
those who labour tor the establish- 
ment of that serious scriptural reli- 
gion, which the primitive Church 
exemplified, and which, at the era 
of the reformation, revived and flou- 
rished throughout protestant Eu- 
rope? These were questions which 
naturally offered themselves to our 
minds, and excited our principal in- 
terest in sitting down to review the 
life of Dr. Beattie. The result has 
been truly mortifying. In making 
this confession, we are aware, that 
we must encounter the sneer, or the 
indignation, of all those who may be 
more disposed to make the charac- 
ter of such a man as Dr. Beattie 
their standard of Christianity, than 
that of our Lord and his Apostles, 
We shall be accused of presump- 
tion, of fastidious rigour, perhaps of 
the affectation of superior sanctity, 
in venturing tocensure the religious 


opinions or practice of so respect- 
able, and on many accounts so 
3E 
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tian professor, any thing Ike an ad- 
ane . c 5 va" ‘ . , Wer eer . 
Mission Of a contrary and ipncom- 


doctrine. 


natible With equal re 

ret we perceive the application of 
‘human industry to the regulation 
of the passions, and the strengthen- 
ng and improving the reasonable 
powers,” treated as adequate to the 
production ofrare and extraordiuary 
tue, Surely the man who 
manner, must 


cyt how maps P SOY thy Overy hit 
seu ¢ y Cerlude, St id Ege ii¢ v E> \ (j} * 


Can 


ae 
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yee 

irom that © holines 5, Without 
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uo man shall see the Lord ;” 


various useful and amiable qua- 
es cotaprised under which term 
ail referred in Scripture to an 

. er origin than any human ener- 
ses, and are therefore appropriate- 
named the fruits of the Spirit. 


>» 
‘here the doctrines of which we 
re Deen speaking are not held 
ely in view, and applied practi- 
y tothe heart, we always look 
proporfionable deticiency mn 
prime Christian grace of humi- 
, a8 the inevitable consequence. 
Sud our expectations on this head 
vere but too seon realized in the 
underexamination. At p. 74, 
meet with the following expres- 
Sons ina letter.to Sty W. Forbes. 
“} hope you will pardon me, if 1 cannot 
eturn such an answer to your letter as it 
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deserves. 1 want words to express how 
much [ value your friendship, Allow me 
to assure you, that Lam not one of the un- 
erateful, nor (if good intentions con confer 
any merit on a character) one of the un- 
deserving. The friendship of the good is 
the obser i i bichest ambition: if I 
cannot lay claim to it, [ shail at least ap- 


prove m rely unworthy of tf, 
Let me be tried by my conduct, and if I 
hailever give a good man reason to be 
ashamed of owning me for his friend, then 
let my name be cd pisca to the latest 
, =~ I 
iit 1 ie 
spp itt thy, -o ewe, awnrn aT ne 

WEG @ we G Rape. |. cali t CAPT EssiOs Sil- 

} V4 } ’ 

\ 1p |. Ol that selft-knowlede 
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and selfedifidence which become a 
actetl a8 Vesnsas Sek: ck OP eee eas: 
Creatul porn im stu.’ and who is 
: + hI - ¢ . 
‘onsufficient even to think any 
. : . make SF han " c , 
thing as of himsel!,’* than of that spi- 
rit of pride and self-importance 


which mduced a Heathen to say, 
‘rormy foods Iam indebted tothe 
FO ls, but my [ owe to mvV- 

? How dissimilar to this is the 
linguage of those wise and pious 
persons, whose sentiments of them- 
selves are handed down tous by the 
sacred penmen, in such _ petitiens 
and declarations as these.—‘ Hold 
thou me up, and I shall be safe.” 
“ In my flesh dwelleth no good 
thing.” a By the grace of God I 
am what I am.” 

How low Dr. Beattie’s estimate of 
Virtue was—how much lower, at 
jleast, than the scriptural standard— 
we have already seen. The follow- 
ing language used respecting the 
celebrated Mr. Hume, in a letter to 
Dr. Blacklock, confirmed this view, 
and ought not, we think, to escape 
animadversion. 


virtue 


j 
SCib. 





, “a friend 
to treat 
heard of his 


One gentleman,” says hi 
of your’s, I shall have occasion 
{ have 

Ric ou” % 


luny virtues 3 


with much freedom 
virtues. I know he has God 
forbid Ishould ever seek to lessei them, or 
wish them to be found ; I hope 
they are sincere, and that they will in- 
crease in merit every day. 
To his virtues I shall do justice ; but [ 
must also do justice to his faults, at least to 


inspneere 


number and 


those faults which are public, and which, 
for the sake of truth and of mankind, ought 
not to be concealed or disguised.”” (p. 125, 
136.) 
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But Dr. Beattie shall, in this in- 
stance, his own corrector. In 
this very letter (with what consist- 
ency, let the reader judge) he just- 
ly censures the complimentary \ sty le 
of Drs. Reid and C ampbell, in their 
controversies with this self-same 
philosopher, and rather indignantly 
remarks, “ [ could not conceive the 
propriety of paying compliments to 
a man’s heart, at the very time one 
is proving, that his aim is to subvert 
the principle s of truth, virtue, and 
religion.”” And yet, by the reprov- 
er’s own concession, it now appears 
that this ‘* subverter of virtue” 
nevertheless 
tues 3” 
as we 
Dr. 

that 


wiles 


be 


was 
“aman of many vir- 
and therefore ou the rage 
are entitled to conclude, 

Be send s opinion, no less than i in 
f Dp Re id and Campbell, a 
churacter, But what a pa- 
radox then is here presented to us— 
4 Virtuous man, Whose aim isto sub- 
vert the principles of virtue! Why 
did not Dr. Beattie ack nowledge 
him to be also a religious charac ter, 
seeing he has charged Mr. Hume 
with no greater delinquency in this 
respect than in the other? Ifa man 


may be destitute of the princ iples of 


virtue, so destitute as even to endea- 
vour their subversion, and yet be a 
man of many virtues; we cannot 
see why a man may not be equally 


allowed to POSSESS 


many religious 
dispositions, though he shew him- 
self precisely in the same way to be 
the determined foe of all religious 
principle. Yet the absurdity 
this latter admission would be too 
glaring to suffer any man either to 
think or utter it; while, perhaps, 
by veniuring to question the pro- 
priety of a concession e3 cactly si- 
milar in all respects, we shall be 
exposed to the charac of illiberal 


and narrow-minded prejudices. But 


are not virtuous pring iple Ss as essen- 


tial to the formation of a virtuous 
character, as religious principles to 
that of a religious character ? May 
a ian y virtues, but no vir- 
guous principles ? However great the 
folly of such a disunion may ap- 
pear, when formally proposed, we 


nave INUR 
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of 


(Jung 
are persuaded that it will be found 
to enter into the vague notion rene. 
rally entertained of virtue in the 
world, and to produce the most per. 
nicious consequences. This bein ithe 
case, we trust we shall be excys, q 
for endeavouring to detect and 
pose it. Men learn to think ae 
tue as residing in actions only: 
they come to give and to take cred) 
for many actions as virtuous, the 
princip sles of which they neverthe- 
less dare not examine ; being secy 
ly conscious, that, if es xainined, they 
would be baad to wear much mor 
the complexion of vice than of 
tue. In the vain, 
of the world, we are prepared | to 
witness such bad logic, coupled 
with such bad morality; but in a 
grave professor of moral philosophy 


unthinking p 


it ob strange indeed, and not more 
strange than it is melancholy. Re- 
sides S, such language as that betore 


us sanctions the se paration of virtue 
from religion, which ? 
one of the great heresies of the age; 
and such a sanction as that of Dr. 
Beattie, we lament that it should 
receive. Mr. Hume would have 
known how to avail himself of the 
compliments here paid to his vir- 
tues. Allow the infidel, that 
virtue may exist where all religious 
principle is outraged, and his work, 
if he knows how to make good ' 
of the materials thus furnished him 
is more than half accomplished, 
In a letter to Sir W. Forbes, Di 


Beattie writes thus: 


we regard as 
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according to my creed, Is avery 


thing, intelligible to the meanest capacity, 
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tice tG knowledge, we ma V make oursé ives 
thoroughly acquainted with, without turm- 


ing over many books. It is the ¢ 


ruishing excellence of this religion, that 
is entirely popular, and fitted, 


doctrines and in its evidences, to all condi: 
capacities of reasonable crea 
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institution. If God vouchsafes to reveal 
himself to mankind, can we suppose, that 

chooses to do so tn such a manner as 
that none but the learned and contempla- 
tive can understaud him? The generality 
of mankind can never, in any possible cir- 
cumstances, have leisure or capacity for 
learning, or profound contemplation. If, 
therefore, we make Christianity amystery, 
we exclude the greater part of mankind 
from the knowledge of it ; which is direct- 
ily contrary to the intention of its author, 
as is plain from his explicit and reiterated 
declarations. In aword, I aim perfectly 
convinced, that an intimate acquaintance 
with the scriptures, particularly the gospels, 
is all that is necessary to our accomplish- 
ment in true Christian knowledge.” (p. 199, 


140). ) 


We cannot but regret, that Dr. 
Beattie, after stating that Christia- 
nity, according to his creed, was a 
very simple thing, had not given 
us, as it was natural to expect, at 
least the outlines of that creed. No 
obscurity might then have been leit 
on the sentiments which he has here 
professed ; and which, through this 
defect, are sufficiently equivocal to 
induce tus to offer some observations 
on them, by way of obviating a 
very pernicious interpretation to 
which they are hable in their pre- 
sent ungu: irded form. Itis, without 
doubt, one greatexc ellenceof Chris- 
tianity, that it is so simple and in- 

telliy rible as to be equally fitted to 
th e ( comprehension of the unlearned 
as of the learned. ‘* To the poor 
the gospel is preached,” 1s an ap- 
pointment, the wisdom and bene- 
volence of which carries internal 
evidence of the source whence it 
originated. But of this concession, 
the adversaries of those doctrines 
which we conceive to be not only 
component parts of the Christian 
system but its mostessential and yi- 

til parts, have alw ays been forward 
to avail themselves ; and the incon- 
siderate have been, at all times, so 
easily misled by the specious arti- 
hic e which makes truth itself acloak 
lor error, that our jealousy 1s natu- 
rally excited when we find the sub- 
ject handled in so loose and vague a 
Manner as itis in the passage before 


us. Simplicity and mystery, inthe 
writings of Socinians, are artfully 
set In opposition to each other, and 
the unexplained language of Dr. 

Beattie, in this place, “certainly aDe- 
pears to lend too much countenance 
to this unfounded and mischievous 
representation. So far is it from 

being true, that simplicity and mys. 
tery are incompatible, that in all 
the works of God we find them con- 
stantly united, so that what is sim- 
ple in one view, is also mysterious 
in another. And in this respect ik 
striking analogy subsists between the 
natural and the spiritual systems. 
The world was made, as the Bible 
was written, for men of all circum- 
stances and conditions, and every 
thing, therefore, in the former, as 
well as in the latter, is simple and 
intelligible as to its practical quali- 
ties and uses, so far at least as it is 
essential to the general preservation 
and comfort of the species. The 
most unlearned know enough of the 
properties of light and air, and fire 
and water, to govern those ordinary 
opel vatinnsel theirindustry and skill, 

on which life and health depend. 

And bow much is it that the learn- 
ed understand, in any of these in- 
stances, beyond the obvious matter 

of fact which constitute the useful 
knowledge of the poor? As to the 
real interior nature, and first princi- 
ples of things, absolutely nothing at 
all. By making more experiments 
than the poor have leisure, or skill, 

or money to make, they have indeed 
learnt tocombine and diversify, ina 
more complicated manner, the ap- 
parent properties of these sensible 
agents, so as to render them produc- 
tive of a greater varicty of effects, 
some amusing ouly, but others un- 
doubtedly beneficial, than they 
would otherwise have been known 
to possess. But as to the modus ex- 
istendi, or even the modus operandi, 
all is mystery fo the wise, no less 
than to the foolish; and the plough- 
man or the mechanic is just as com- 
petent to tell us what the sun 7s, or 
how he shines, or how vegetation is 
produced on the surface of the 
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Life of Beattie. 
unwittingly 
hands of ‘its enenwves, 
heard in conversation 
from St. Paul’s Epistles repelle d. 
and that by a man of avery similar 
character, in all respects, to Dy 
Beattie, precisely im the fo! lowing 
terms: “St. Paul indeed seems h. 
old th oe but, for my part, I 
content myse'f with drawing alliny 
notions in religion from the f four Gos. 
pels.’ We believe itis with an ey ileye 
towards the Epistles of the Aposiles, 
and those in particular of St. Paul, 
hat this sort of poling distinction 

ost always set up. Its abettors 
ree ve no partic as quarrel with the 
| Testament, but there are certain 
irimes, % which, for obvious rea- 
sons, are not so fully and particular- 
ly insisted upon in the Gospels, as 
in the other parts of the New ‘Tes- 
tament, which it are them to 
d like, and of which they find this 
a ready and decent mode ‘of ridding 
saved We shall take the Op- 
portum , which js now aiforded us, 
oO} making a few observations on thia 
fruitful source of error. 
‘Lhose who pro 
exclusive 
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fess a superior or 
attachment to the four 
Gospels, must assume, in order to 
Justify that pre! that 
the esi ‘Is furnish all the religiou 
ustruction of which we have need, 
aud, consequently, that being sut- 
ti ‘aad for ali the purposes of a Di 
vine Revelation, the other Scr.ptures 
are superfluous :—or that the autho- 
rity of that portion of the Sacred 
Volame, as containing vee immedi- 
ate declarations and decisions of Je- 
sus Christ bimself, is more to be re- 
lied upon than that of the apostolte 
writings: it ismore safe, they think, 
to learn from the master than — 
the disciple. One or both of thes 

assumptions, it is plain, must orm 
the ground of their preference. In 
combati’ ~ their views, therefore, we 
have only to subvert the foundation 
on which they rest, and the super 
structure will fall of course, What 
is then the fact, as to the first of these 
positions ? Is the fair presumption, 
prima facie, in favour of its truth, 


ference, either 





ust it? Surely, the irreverence 

of treating any portion of divine re- 
s useless and superflucus, 
ufficiently startle the mind 
my serious man; nor can we 

1] — how any person,who 

p wencves the inspiration of 

ie Sc _— should for a mo- 
ment cherish the sentiment we are 
opposing. But, this consideration 
let itonly be recollected, how 
dually, from the first era of re- 
corded ret elation, to the incarnation 
ie Messiali, the promiscs of his 
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became more and more full and ex- 
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tion of them after his 
the world. And 
his Was the case, we are not 
left to con lude, merely by a ra- 
tional deduction irom known ircum- 
but the 
circumstances { is elevated to 
certainty by the ex cpress te stimouy 
of Jesus Christ. 
things fo Say unto | you, 
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their own decision 
Other persons, however, may p 
. Ly ty eherish he sam st rit} dL 
preference for the Gospels, under « 
Vague inp ession, that their auth 
ty is more to be relied upon th 
that of the other parts of the New 
Testanent. They readily acknov 
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mere men lke themselves. 
divine inspiration of the 
eranted, will indeed place their tes- 
timony on equal ground, 
authority, 


The 


with that of their master: 
for, in this case, itis not the men who 
speak, but God himself who speaks 
by them. But then this isa disputed 
point, and difficult, as they con- 
ceive, to be satisfactorily decided ! 
and so may the most obvious truths 
become by the arts of dispute tation. 
if unsophisticated reason, havingonce 
admitted the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, finds no difficulty. Did Je- 
sus Christ commission his Apostles 
to propagate his religion ; and would 
he not take « that they should 
themselves be well instructed in the 


care, 


doctrine they were toteach to others? 
Were they to preach the Gospel 
under this tremendous sanction, 


“ He that belleveth shall be 
and he that believeth not shall be 
damned?” And can we want any 
other security, that the men from 
whom we have received it were wor- 
thy of our fullest confidence? To 
suppose we may be betrayed into 
error, by implicitly following their 
Instructions, is a tacit impeachine nt 
of the divine wisdom, goodness, and 
equity, and strikes at the foundation 
of the whole Christian system. 

We affirm, however, after all, 
that he who really receives the tes- 
timony of Christ, must 


saved, 


receive that 
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equal confidence in the teaching of 


Apostles, if 


in point of 


(Jun, 
of his Apostles also. Their testimony 
and the 

larger exposition 
trines which the ¢ Gospels Contaip 
Let any of the obnoxious tenets 


is one, oistles ure 


ilva 
of the same 


doc 


, tor 


the sake of which this invidious dj 
crimination 1s set up, between th 
different portions of Scripture : 
any of these tenets be the subject of 
dispute, and we hesitate not to siy, 
that they may be established on tis 
clearest and most divect prools, ¢ 

duced from the Gospels 


lot 
‘ 


» HO less thi; 


i] 


from the Epistles. ‘The only real 
difference is, thatinthe forme; hey 
do not meet us so frequently and 
prominently as in the oon they 
are not so amy) ily discusse d, and so 


distinctly untolded. In = igge 


are there taught as the bigher and 
more imtricate parts of every sys- 
tem, whether religious or scientitic, 


are ai cays ta iucht; the ereat Teacher 
contenting himself to. wive a brief 
and genel ral view of them by anti- 
cipation, and reserving the’ fuller 
discussions, till preliminary truths 
first le arnt and dige sted, : sh« oul have 
qualificd his disciples for these last 
and most important lessons of his 
religion, Leaving first principles, 
they would in time be ready to go 
on unto pe rfection; no longer babes, 
who have need of milk, they woul 
then be prepared to receive stron 
meat, fit for them who are of ful 
age. 


(To be continued.) 
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by the Rev. 
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Mr. CoLiinson :—The first 
a new edition of the IHarlezan 
Miscellany 3 by Mr. Park: to be en- 
larged by two additional volumes:—4 View 
of the present State of Poland ; by Mr. G. 
BenneTt 3; who has recently visited that 


yolume ot 


country. 

The following Works are proceeding at 
the Clarendon Press ; WyTTENBACH’S 
Notes on Plutarci’?s Moral Works, in 4to. 
and Svo. to correspond with the edition :— 
SopHocLEs, Graecé, cum Notis; EUMsLey : 

Lhe Clergynan’s Instructor, being a Se- 
quel to the Clerzyiman’s Assistant :—Also 
new editions of Davis’s Cicerode Natura 
Deorum; Muscrave’s Euripiprs; Fio- 
nus; Homer; Bp. Burver’s Works, 2 
vols. Svo. and SavccKroRrp’s Connection. 
Last year an elegant and useful work was 
published from this press :—Conciones et 
Ora'iones ex Historicis Graecis excerptr, in 
usum Juventutis. 

M. CuapTAL, who some time since oc- 
cunied the post of Minister of the Interior in 
France, and resigned that situation to de- 
vote himself exclusively to science, has 
lately completed an excellent work on the 
Appltcation of Chemistry to the Arts, A 
translation has just appeared, in 4 vols, 
Svo. 

Mr. Wixson, the Stereotype Founder 
and Printer, has lately enumerated the 
Superior Advantages of his Mode of Print- 
ing, in opposition to some ill-founded stric- 
tures on the subject. His statement will 
probably give our readers a more com- 
plete view of the subject, than they have 
yet seen, 

I. The wear of moveuble types, in Stereo- 
type printing, does not exceed five per 
cent. of the heavy expence incurred by 
the old method of printing. 

il. The expenditure on compos/tion and 
reading is nearly the same by both me- 
thods, for a first edition ; but this great 


expence must be repeated for every suc- 
ceeding edition from moveable types; 
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whereas, by the Stereotype p!an, it ceases 


for ever. 


ill. 
not twenty per cent. of that of moveable 


type pages. 


The ex pence of Sfere otype pilates is 


[V. The expenditure on paper and presse 
weork isthe same by both methods ; but it is 
not incurred at the same time. The old 
method requires an advance of capital for 
a consum) tion of four years ; whereas, by 
Stereotype, half a year’s stock is more 
than sufficient. It follows, therefore, that 
twelve and a half per cent. of the capital 
hitherto employed in paper and_ pyress- 
Work is fully adequate to meet an equal ex- 
tent of sale. 

V, A fire-proof room will hold Stereotype 
plates of works, of which the dead stuck 
in printed paper would require a warehouse 
twenty times the size: and then warehouse 
rent and 7nsurance are saved ; with the ad- 
ditional advantage, in case of accident by 
fire, that the Stereotype plates may be in- 
stantly put to press, instead of going 
through the tedious operations of moveable 
type-printing : and thus no loss will be 
sustained from the works being out of 
print. 

Vi. In Stereotype, every page of tiie 
most extensive work has a separate plate 
all the pages, therefore, of such work ct 
be pete new and beautiful. “mong: 
inethed, the types of each sheet are distyi- 
buted, with them the succceding 
sheets are composed; so that, although 


By the old 


Le 


mic 


and 


the first few sheets of a volume may be 
well printed, the last part of the same va- 
lume, in consequence of the types being in 
a gradual state of wear as the work pro- 
ceeds, will appear to be executed in a very 
inferior manner. 

Vil. 


curity 


The Stereotype art possesses a se- 


against error, “hich must stamp 
every Work so printec with a superiority of 
character that 


ever attain, 


no book from moveable 


types can 


VITL. Stereniype plates admit of alters 
ation. 
IX. S'ercotype plates will yield twice 


the number, at least, of impressions, that 
moveable types are capable of producing. 
X. All the preceding advantages may be 
perpetuated, wy the fecuity with which 
Stere. are Cast trom Stereotype 


piates, 
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hates 


its, that a saving 
rty per cent. will 
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books of standard reputation aud sale, 
which Mr. Wilson con-iders to coimpreheng 
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the United Kingdom. He thinks it fair, 
therefore, to conclude, that tie sales, both 
at home and abroad, will be considerably 
increased, and that the duties on paper 
will be proportionally produc tive : so that 
the public will be benefited m a two-fold 
way by a general adoption aud encourage- 
ment of the Steieotype art. 

Proposals have been circulated for pub- 
lishing by subscription, a Fortra’t of Mr. 
WiLBERFoRCE, dedicated to the Dean of 
Carlisle, after a picture by the late JoHN 
Russetc, Esq. R A. in the possession ot 
the Dean: which ts said to be a striking 
likeness. Mr. [leatsH has undertaken to 
engrave the portrait in his best style. Price 
to Subscribers, One Guinea: to non-sub- 
scribers the price 
raised. 

Mr. Coxnetrus VARLEY has laid be- 
fore the public some interesting retnarks 


will be considerably 


on Aimosphericaul Phenomena, particularly 
onthe formation of Clouds 3 their perma. 
nence ; their precipitation in rain, snow, 
and hail; and the consequent rise of the 
barometer. ‘The inferences drawn by him 
are:-——!. That no cloud can be formed, or 
exist, without electricity, 2. That no cloud 
can fall in rain, till it parts with some of its 
electricity. 3, That, in fine weather, the 
earth is giving electricity to the atmos- 
phere, by means of vapour ; and, in stormy 
weather, the atmosphere is giving electri- 
city to the earth, by means of vapour, 
rain, or lightning. 4. That, in fine weather, 
the clouds are separating ; and, in stormy 
weather, uniting. 5, That electricity is 
the suspending power in clouds. 6, That 
dry air is a conductor of heat, but a non- 
conductor of electricity. 7. That \ater 
can exist permanently in four states, and 
temperately in one only. Two of these 
are effected by electricity, and three with- 
out it. The first electrical state is that of 
cloud ; whichis so much changed as to be- 
come lighter than air at the surface of 
the eaith : the second is a complete satu- 
ration of water with the el.ctric fluid ; 
which produces a transparent and elastic 
fluid, light enouzh to float above the high- 
est clouds. ‘The first of the three other 


states is air: the second is liquid; the 
third, whichis quitetemporary, is vapour ; 
for, as soon as the supply of heat whereby 
it is raised from the earth is withdrawn, it 
condenses, and returns again to the state 


of water. A consequence of this theory 
is, that, when a cloud loses its electricity 
in an atmosphere below the freezing point, 
then snow is produced , tor the vapours 
wil be frozen in the act of uniting 


: and 
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' 
particles of moisture united into rain, ap. 
passing through a cold region in thei, 
descent to the earth, will come dowy i, 
the form of hail. 
FRANCE, 

Messrs. Peron and Lesveur are draw. 
ing up a Narrative of the Voyage of Disc). 
very in the South Seas, performed from the 
years 1800 to 1804, in 4 quarto volumes, 


AUSTRIA. 


The latest statistic report states, that 
the Austrian Empire contains 11,639 
square miles : population, 23,500,000 pe. 
sons :revenues, 104,000,000 guilders : ex- 
penditure, 103,000,000: national debt, 
1,200,000 guilders : army, 344,315 men, 

From thirty to thirty-five thousand fo- 
reigners usually attended the Leipsic fair, 
Not more, however, than eight thousand 
were present at the last fair ; and most of 
these were sellers, of whom a considerab!e 
proportion did not take money enough t 
pay their expences. 


DEN MARK. 


A clergyman of Nykoebing, in Den- 
mark, has given the description of a Danish 
island, h'theito almost unknown. It is 
called Mors ; and is situated on the N. E. 
part of Jutland, and formed by the great 
gulf of Lintierd, which penetrates far inte 
the interior of this peninsula. Its popula- 
tion amounts to 81,000; who speak a pecu- 
culiar language. Tothe narrative is added 
a glossary of 400 unknown words. 


SWEDEN. 


A Swedish naturalist has discovered the 
smallest animal of the class of Mammalia 
that has yet been seen. He calls it Sorex 
Caniculatus, Itis a kind of earth-mouse. 


RUSSIA. 


In the course of 1806, among the deaths 
in this extensive empire, there were—one, 
between 145 and 150 years of age; one, 
between 130 and 135; four, from 125 te 
130; six, from 120 to 125 ; thirty-two, 
from 115 to 120; twenty-six, from 110 te 
115; eighty-six, from 105 to 110; one 
Lundred and thirty-seven, from 100 t 
195; and eleven hundred and forty-four, 
from 95 to 100 years of age. 


EAST INDIES. 


Dr. \NDERSON, Physician-General aud 
President of the Medical Board at Ma- 
dras, lias made public some highly interest: 
ing facts respecting the progress of Vacci 
nation in India. He ueclares that ‘' ”° 
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rious alarm has been caused by the 
smail-pox in that vast extent of country 
which is now subject to Great Britain, in 
{ndia, since the introduction of vaccine 
yoculation ; vor bas the vaccine matter,” 
ne says, * although transferred from one 
human subject to another for four or five 
years, produced any other disease.” The 
cow-pox, under the direction of the Pre- 
sidency of Madras, had resisted the test of 
1500 variolous inoculations. Some of the 
nitive chiefs begin to countenance vacci- 
pation, and even submit their own persons 
to the practice: and Dr. A. entertains 
little doubt, but ‘* the vaccine lancet will 
soon be as familiar to the Hindoos, as the 
plough or the shuttle.” There had been 
420,821 persons successfully vaccinated, 
in that Presidency and its dependencies, 
between the beginning of Sep. 1802 and 
theend of May 1805; atthe expence of 
55,865 star-pagodas. Of these, 2316 had 
been subsequent’ y inoculated for the small- 
pox, Which they all resisted. See Med. and 
Phys, Journal; July 1807, pp. 540—545., 
Jn the same Presidency, from Sep. 1, 1805 
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to Aug. 31, 1806, there had been 178,074 
other persons vaccinated ; of whom 101,762 
were males, and 76,312 females. Ibid 
pp. 544, 545, 


CEYLON. 


Mr. CuristTie, Superintendant General 
of Hospitals in Ceylon, reports that the 
number of vaecinated patients in that 
island, delivered in to him since the intro- 
troduction of cow-pox in August 1802, 
amounted on the 30th of June 1806, to 
47,523. He calculates that not more than 
one-half ofthe inhabitants escaped natural 
small- pox ; and that, of the half that had it, 
one-third died. He thinks, therefore, that, 
Without overvating the benetits of vaccina- 
tion, it inay be fairly estimated, that, of 
the 47,525 patients vaccinated, one-sixth 
of the whole, or 7920 persons, would have 
otberwise died of the small-pox ; which, 
previous to the introduction of vaccination, 
was almost every year epidemic at Co- 
Jumbo, and many other parts of the island 
See Med. and Phys. Journal: June 1507, 
pp. 517—520. 
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A Short Epitome of the History and 
Doctrine of the Holy Bible. By Mrs.Wil- 
ton. Ls. 6d. 

The Charchman’s Remembrancer. Vol. 
1. 10s. 6d. 

Parochial Divinity ; or, Sermons on va- 
By Charles Abbot, D.D. 


ous Subjects. 
F. RR. S. 8vo. 9s. 

Lectures on Systematic Theology, and 
on Pulpit Eloquence. By the late George 
Campbell, D.D. F. R. S. Ed. 

Seventy Sermons on the Dectrines and 
Duties of Christianity. By William Joy 
Young. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Sexaginta Conciones ad Fidem et Usum 
Christiane: Religionis spectantes, novis Ty - 
pis accuraté Manuscripta imitantibus man- 
date, a Presbytero Ecclesia Anglicane 
composite ; or, Sixty Sermons written by 
s Clergyman of the Established Church, 
printed in the manner of Manuscript, and 
done up separately for the Pulpit. 31. 

“He grinds divinity of other days 

Down into modern use ; transforms old 
- print 

‘o zig-zag manuscript; and cheats the eyes 
Y' gall’ry critics by a thousand arts. 


Are there, who purchase of the Doctor's 
wares ? 


Oh, name it not in Gath {* 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Survey of the County of Gloucester ; 
drawn up for the Consideration of the 
Board of Agriculture and Internal Im- 
provement. By Thomas Rudge, B. D. 
Published by Order of that Board. 8yo. 9s. 

Survey of the County of Essex ; pub- 
lished by Authority of the Board of Agri- 
culture. By A. Young, 2vo's. Svo. 21s, 

Plans, Elevations, and Sections of Hot- 
Houses, Green Houses, an Aquarium. 
Conservatories, &e. recently built in dif- 
ferent parts of England. By G. Tod, with 
7 coloured Plates. 21, 12s. 6d. fol. bds. 

Memoirs of John Lord de Joinville, 
Grand Seneschal of Champagne, written 
by himself. Containing a History of Part 
of the Life of Louis IX. King of France, 
surnamed St. Louis; including an Account 
of the King’s Expedition to Egypt in the 
Year 1248 ; to which are added Notes and 
Dissertations, &c. The whole translated by 
Thomas Johnes, Esq. M. P. 2 vols. 4to. 
4]. 4s. 


Memoirs of the Life of the Right 
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Hon. William Pitt. 
12mo. Js. 6c. 
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H. Cleland, Esq. 
the Lite of the late Right 


CNeraviigs. 


The 
Emperor of the 
Jolin Worsdale. 


Introduction 


Nativiry of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
French, witha Plate. By 
4to, 


Os, 
au Lecteur Francois 3 ou, 
Recui! de Pieces Choiscs; avec L’Expli- 
eation des 
ficiles quis’y trouven: ; par Lindley Mur- 
ray. Ss. bound, 

Dialogues in Chemistry, intended for the 
Instruction and Entertainment of Young 
People, in which the first 
that Science are fully explained. ‘To which 
are added Questions and 


ld otisipes et des Phrases dif- 


other Exercises 
for the Exemination of Pupiis. By the Rev. 
J. Joyce, author of Scientitic Dialogues in 
6 vols, 7s. 

The Companion to the Scientific Dia- 
lorues ; or, Pupil’s Manual in 


‘ . 


j ixpernmental 


Natural and 
Philosophy 5; containing a 
complete Set of 
the 


the Six Vols 0% the Sci 


Yuestions and other kx- 


ercises for Examination of Papils ia 


‘ntitie Dialogues. ‘To 


which is added a Compend um of (he prin- 


cipal Facts under each 


Pepartmcat 
J. Jovece. 2s 


Science. By the Kev. 
A Compleie Sct ot Hydirometrical 


Tables, exhibiting at one View 


New 
the Com- 
parative Value of every Sirength of Spi- 
rits, from 
cent. under procfon Clarke’s Hydrometer, 
By Peter Jonas. 7s, 8vo. beds. 

Notes 
the History of the British Isics 
bert M.D. F. R. S. Ed. 2s. 

Fragments of Oriental Literature, with a 
Plate froma Chinese Vase, 6s. 

Tink Works of thre > itish Poe's, with 
their Lives; principally written by Samuel! 
Johnson, LL. D. 124 vols. (2). sewed ; 
61 vols. extra bds. 12:. 1¢ 

Dialogues on various Subjects. 
late William Gilpin, A. M. Ss. 

Sur La Cause des Matheurs de l’Rurope 
depuis 1789, jusqu’en 1807 ; par M. De 
L’isle. 2s. 6d 


A Picturesque Representation of 


aud Observations on the Part ot 


Cowper, 


SVE). 
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the 
Naval, Miitary, and Miscellaneous Cos- 
tumes of Great coloured 
plates. By Jobn Augustus Atkinson. Vol. 
I. 51. 5s. roval tol. 


The Works of Sir William 


Britain, in 00 
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Tones, 


with) 


Principles of 


ot 


75 per cent. over proof to 50 per 


Publications. (Jey 


By Lord Tejc, 
l6s. 6d. Svo. beds. 
A Letter to the Rev. the Dean of ( 


the Life of the Author. 
mouth. 13 vols. 6] 
vist’ 
Chureh respecting the new Statute , 


Pablie 
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By the Reet yy" 
Qs, 6d. 


t irst Pones of tne Practice of Surgery 


Examination, 
Lincoln ros lege, 


being an elementary Work for Stud a 
and a conctse Book of Referene, 
Practitioners, with such Plates as are 
sentiai to the Subject; by Samue, ( 

12s 8vo. 

Discoveries on the Matazement 
fants, and the Treatment oftheir Dis. 
By John Hierdman, M.D 8vo, 6s, be. 

An bnquiy inéo the Changes inc uy, 
Atmosphere Air, by the Germinati, 
Seeds, the Vegetation of Plants, 
Respiration of Aumals, &e. 
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Pauduhar, Esq. 2s. 6d, 
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the Present Times, 
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r last we promised 
} ce aaa he 

ur readers wit! 


Ou to present 
yan abstract of the 
last Report made to this Society by 
its Committee. This promise we 
now procecd to fuliil, 


Notwithstanding the counteraction oc- 





casioned by the war, the impulse given by 
this Somety to Religious Assuciations and 
individuals on the Continent, still coutinues 


) to produce a pleasing « ffect. The circulation 
of the German New Testament, printed 


by the Bible Society which was formed at 
Nuremberg, but which has transferred the 
centre Gf its operations, In consequence of 
the 
chiefly among the Protestants in the Aus- 


war, to Baste, has been very extensive, 


7 trian dominions ; and it is satisfactory to 
ie i know that the supply of Testaments has 
_ been thankfully received. 

: The attention of the Basle Committee 
has been particularly directed to provide a 
cheap edition of the Bible complete. To 
facilitate this undertaking, and to enlarge 
its extent, the Committee resolved to pre- 
sent the German Bible Society with the 
sum of £300, in addition to a former do- 
nation of £.200. By this opportune aid 
the number of 250,000 German Bibles, in 


’ 


clear and excellent types, may be 


“‘UCCcEesS- 


— 


7 ? ,« "ny 
very cneap rate. 
°y* ‘ o> : {ee oe : “= "7 
society whicn bas 


Deel estabdiish- 


iD on wt 1 ? 1 Ee s\ 
basie, nas ais Pee 88 


6 purehased 


he “y 1° Liiva ie! wn 2 ohaia 
Ji thre Frenne h } rotestant Bipot 


, 
7 


ts own funds, and partly by 


the £.100. remitted from this Society ; 
and of these copics several hundred have 
been distributed in Lausaniue, Montimi- 
g ra.J, Besancon, Stiasburgh, and some even 


1, . > 4°1 ~ + 14) yc f Py + ‘y 
ib the interior provinces OF erance, 


Though Prassia had unhappily become 
the theatre of war and devastation, the 
Prussian Bible Society, encouraged 
assisted by the Committee, has actually 
proceeded in printing a Bohemian brble ; 
and bad, at the date of the last account 
from Berlin, advanced in this undertaking 
as tar as the Psalins. 

A major in the service of bis Prussian 
Majesty, having been apprised that 5,000 
copies of the Bohemian New Testament 
remained for sale inthe Hallish Bible In- 
stitution, he purchased them at his own 
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, 


’ ‘ 
re mah Lt 


insmitted them to 


{ ‘ erotarrt 
POF CPALUILOUS 


Bohe é 


- 
. 


distribution. 
A " OC? } . ie } . 2 

A cuorrespongence nus becn entered mto 
with some Protestant Clergymen in Pe- 
tevsburgh, for the purpose of ascertainiug 
the ot the Pio- 
testant provinces, and a promise has been 
given, that if a Bible Society should be 


religious state Russian 


established for the benefit of those pro- 
vinces, the Comunttee would afford them 
assistance, 

The attention of the Committee has also 
been particularly attracted by information 
of the great want of Biblesamong the Rus- 
sians in general ¥; and they have adopted 
measures for ascertaining how far it may 
be in their power to supply the deficiency. 

fn consequence of an application for 
German Bibles and Testaments to be dis- 
tributed among the German colonies near 
the Wolga; instructions have been given 
to Doctor Knapp at Halle, to send thither 
400 Bibles and 200 Testaments. 

The Committee having received infor- 
mation of the extreme scarcity of Bibles in 
Iceland, and at the sametime that some 
respectable persons in Denmark, with a 
view to supply this deficiency, had resolv- 
ed to print an edition of 2,000 copies 
of the New Testament in the Icelandic 
dialect 5; were to the 
favourable opportunity of supplying the 
spiritual wants of | 


happy embvace 
eland, by increasing 
the proposed eaition of the Icclandie New 
Testament to 5,000 They have 
liisewtse expressed their readiness to assist 
the printing of the whole Icelandic Bible. 
By re received, the last 
sheet Testament was in the 
press; and 2,060 copies bound at the ex- 


COpies, 


accounts contly 


c } NT — 
(i the INE W 


pence of the Society, it was supposed, would 
be. ready to dispatch to Iceland by the 
ships which were speedily to sail. Five 
hundred copies were to be at the disposal 
of the bishop of the island +. 





* Four editions of the Russian Bible 
have been printed, one in the J6th and 
three in the 18thcenturies. These three 
last editions consisted of about 6,000 co- 
pies. What a disproportion to the popula- 
tion of Russia, whichis about 40 millions ! 
+ The inhabitants of this island amount 


to about 50,000, under the care of a 
bishop and about 200 clergy ; and there is 
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The Committee noticed in their last Re- 
port, that under the auspices of the Col- 
lege at Fort William in Bengal, the Scrip- 
tures werein a course of translationinto the 
lanzuaces of almost the whole continent of 


Oriental India. To forward this most ita- 











— 


reason to believe that the bounty of the 
Society could not be bestowed on more 
deserving objects. 


Exiract of a Letter froma respectable Person 
in Iceland, 


4a 


“ye common people in Iceland are 
r d those of the same descr'ption in 
Denmark vard to religious informa- 


¢ firsas owing, inthe first place, to 
bhocy great oeeue for reading and know- 
ledve in general, secondly, to thetr ex- 


ceilent religious exercises, which are held 
in every house from i dichactmas to aster, 
Among other devotional books, the bible, 
and part'culariy tac New Testament, is 
read before the family in every place 
where this precious bock can be had. It is 
very lamentable, however, that this is not 
now to be obtained, even for money. 
When it happens to appear at an auction, 
it sells at an enormous price. Never will 
Iceland forget her dear Stistrup, who, at 
his own expence, bought and sent to this 
place a great number of Bibles and New 
Testaments, to be given away gratis. This 
has now ceased, however, for the space 
of 60 years and upwards, and most of 
these Libles are now worn out. IT romer- 
ber frequenti, to have heard the best far. 
mers in the parish warmly contending 
which of them should have the loan of the 
Bible which was sent to their parish for 
themselves and their children. The older 
edition of the Scriptures are not to be had 
at all. The printing press in the island is 
no longer in order; we therefore cannot 
do any thing to supply this want; and the 
common peopie in Iceland will, within ten 
years, be entirciy deprived of this blessed 
book, which is so dear aud precious to 
them. 

‘© You will see from this, my dear Sir, 
how infinitely obliged and thankful I and 
my countrymen will be to the dear bre- 
thren who, of their benevolence, offer to 
favour us with the New Testament in Ice- 
landic. The number of copies that would 
be necessary I will not take upon me to 
determine. Your letter, however, gives 


me occasion to mention that in Iceland 


there are S05 parish churches, and about 
47,000 inhabitants.’’ 
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portant undertaking, they resolved to place 
the sum of £.1,000. at the disposal of the 


Calcutta Corresponding Committee. By 
arecent communication from the Rever-. 
end David Brown, Provost of the Collece 
of Fort William, the Committee are jp 
possession of specimens, partly printed 
and partly manuscript, of translations into 
ten of the Oriental languages, among 
which are the Shanscrit and the Chinese. 
These translations are in different degrees 
of forwardsess, and to their completion 
nothing is now wanting, under the Divine 
blessing, but funds sufficiently ample *. 





* Mr. Brown’s letter is as follows : 

‘¢ I believe no plan for the diffusion of 
true religion was ever formed, from the 
beginning of the world, that embraced so 
wide a scape, or met with such general 
approbation, as that of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society. 

** On coming down this morning from 
Serampore, | requested the missionarics 
to send me a few specimens of their la- 
bours, whether in the press or in manue 
script, to be forwarded to you by the packet 
which closed this day. They have sent me 
the following: 1. Shanserit. Two first Gos. 
pels will be ready by the end of this year, 
2. Beugalee. This is a new and most ad. 
mirable translation of the whole Scriptures, 
3. Mahratta. The four Gospels are printed 
off. 4. Orissa. A sheet from the press not 
corrected. This work is in great forward. 
ness, In manuscript: 5. Telinga. 6. 
Hindoostanee. 7. Diiki Hin- 
doostanee. 8. Gurcrattee. 9. Persian 
(Book of Psalms js finished.) 10. Chinese, 

“ Mr. Lassar has sent me 
three Chinese specimens, with a letter in 
the same language, the work of his own 
head and hand. 

“* As the above little specimens are the 
hasty production of this morning, I do not 
recomimend them to severe criticism, but 
Mr. Lassaris a thorough Chinese, and will 
do the great work of translating the Scrip- 
tures into that language, if it pleases God 
to spare his life tive or six years. He reads 
every thing in the language as readily as 
you do English, and writes it as rapidly. 

“The other manuscript specimens are 
in arough state, and not fit to be submitted 
to critical inspection, 

‘¢ The Shanscrit and Chinese (apparent- 
ly the most difficult of access) are disco- 
vered to be the most practicable of all the 
languages yet undertaken. 

‘* The first answers to Greek, as face 


Shanscrit 


Professor 





1807.] 

The Committee, in consideration of this 
intelligence, have increased the original 
donation by the addition of another £.1000. 

A proposal having been made from the 
Edinburgh Missionary Society, to assist 
them in procuring Arabic types anda sup- 
ply of paper for printing an edition oi the 
New Testament in the Turkish languaze, 
under the direction of their missionary 
Mr. Brunton, at Karass on the borders of 
the Caspian Sea; and this language ap- 
pearing to be spoken from the banks of the 
Wolga tothe borders ofthe Euxine; the Com- 
mittee resolved to supply a fount of Arabic 
types, and also paper sufficient for 5,000 
copies of the proposed Testament. ‘To the 
adoption of this resolution they were pait- 
ly influenced by the consideration of the 
liberality of their brethren in Scotland ; 
but chiefly, by the prospect of furnishing 
the Christian Scriptures to a peop'e occu- 
pying so large a portion of country, and 
living under the degrading dominion of 
Mahommedan superstition. 

The Committee farther state, that in 
the course of the year, the British soldiers 
at the Cape of Good Hope, the inhabitants 
of Newfoundland, Halifax, and Nova Sco- 
tia, the settlers at Van D.eman’s Land, the 
French at St. Domingo, the Spaniards at 
Buenos Ayres, the colonists of New South 
Wales, and some of the distressed Pro- 
testants in Mecklenburg, have been, or are 
in a course of being supplied by the funds 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in 
a greater or less degree, with the means of 
spiritual knowledge in their respective 
languages. In addition tothe 2,000 co- 
pies of the Spanish New Testament which 
they had printed chiefly with the view of 
supplying the prisoners of that nation in 


ah 





answers to face in a glass. The translation 
will be perfect, while it will be almost 
verbal. A Shanscrit edition of the Gospels 
will be published with the Greek on the 
opposite page, as soon as We Can procure 
Greek types. You wil} find the verb in the 
corresponding mood and tense, the noun 
and adjective in the corresponding case 
and gender. The idiom and government 
vethe same: where the Greek is abso- 
lute, sois the Shanscrit ; and in many in- 
‘tances the primitives or roots are the same. 
Thiz will exhibit a curious phenomenon to 
‘u€ learned in Europe. 

‘While I am writing, Mr. Carey has 
seut to the College, for the Honourable 
Court of Directors, 40 copies of his Shans- 
crit Grammar, just published, containing 
‘4 pages in quarto.” 
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this country : a further impression of 3,000 
cop's is now nearly finished. The print- 
ing of an edition of the Scriptures in the 
Calmuc and Arabic dialects is also under 
their consideration. 

The completion of the Welsh New Tes- 
tament was noticed iu the former report. 
The mode in which it bas been executed 
has obtained very general approbation, 
The Welsh and Gaelic Bibles are also in a 
very advanced state of progress. Various 
editions of the New Testament in English, 
end two of the entire Bible, have also 
becn printed at the expence of the Society, 
in a manner which the Committee trust 
will be deemed satisfactory. Tat a still 
greater number of copies has not yet been 
completed, has been owing to circume 
stances whicl it was utterly out of their 
power to controul, but which itis probabie 
will now be removed. 

It has been the care of the Committee 
to supply Societies or individuals with the 
Holy Scriptures, for circulation or use, 
upon terms adapted to their circumstances. 
The association at Dublin “ for discoun- 
tenancing vice,’’ kc. and ‘ the Bible So- 
ciety” at the same place, have been ac- 
commodated with grants of Bibles and 
Testaments to aconsiderable extent. Two 
thousand Testaments have also been con- 
signed to the care of a Clergyman in the 
south of Ireland, to be disposed ef at a 
price subject to his discretion. <A gentle- 
man in the north of the same kingdom has 
becn furnished with 1,000 copies at one 
half the original cost, for distribution among 
the poor; anda member of the Committee 
has also received an equal number on the 
same terms, for the use of Sunday schools 
in dificrent parts ef that country. Of the 
successful manner in which these copies 
have been distributed the Committee have 
received very gratifying accounts. 

Ry the benevolent assistance of indivi 
duals, the Committee have had the grati- 
fication to furnish copies of the New Tes- 
tament, aud occasionally of the whole Bi- 
ble, to the convicts at Woolwich ; the pri- 
soners in Newgate, and other jails; the 
German soldiers and seamen at Margate, 
Gosport, Guildford, Dublin, and other 
wiaces; the Sea Fencibles on the Essex 
coast; and the French aud Spanish pri- 
soners of war. It appeared that 2,410 
French prisoners out of the number of 
5,172, and 800 Spanish prisoners out of 
1,700, all at Plymouth, were capable of 
reading the New Testaincnt tn their respec- 
tive languages, and were also anxious to 
obtain the means of doing it. With these 
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means they have been supplied. The anxiety 
of the the 
New concep- 
tion: many sought them with tears and 


prisoners to obtain 


Testament, exceeded all 


Spanish 


earnest untreaties ; and although the num- 
ber was nearly enough for all, they couid 
scarcely be pacified until their wants were 
individually gratified. * 1 have witnessed,” 
says a correspondent, ‘f the most pleasing 
sightiny eyes have ever beheld ; nearly a 
thousand poor Spanish prisouers sitting 
round their prison walls reading the word 
of God, with an apparent eagerness, that 
would put many professing Christians to 
the blush !” 

The New Testaments voted to the con- 
victs at Woolwich were also most cordially 
received by them *. To each mess a Tes- 
tament has been allotted. 

For the 


siding in 


benefit of the poer Welsh re- 
England, Welsh 


are not subseribers 


mninisters who 
to the institution, are 
allowed to pureliase \Yelsh editions of the 
Scriptures at redeced pvices, for their use. 
It has also been determined to furnish 
such supplies of Bibles and Testaments as 
vin be spared, at the cost prices, to * the 
Naval and Mibtary Bible Society.” 

The Comnunittce state, that the 
the Society continue to increas hy the }y 
beral contribution of societics and indivi- 
duals ; and that their valuable collec 
books and manuscripts has been farther 
augmented by presents irom dilerent cen- 
tlemen, 

The Committee thi 
teresting report. 


. “ie 
5 CQOHCIUG Lue me 


‘© It is to the honour of thts country, that 
so many Societies exist iu 
pose of supplying th 


it, for the pur- 


poorer classes with 


Pi 





* LExviract of a lel i P } z Lo [- ch 


te 


‘Thad no sooner made known tothe com- 
mandivg officers of the before-mentioned 
ships the purport of my sisit: Co lich was 
that ] might have the pleasure of distribute 
ing amongst those truly dep!orable peo- 
ple the Scriptures, and other relig 


books) but they readily expressed thei 


rin: ert ‘ j mon ; ? 

zratitude, by saying, they were much 
ae E ry ‘y? ; J pes aT } a , } 5 ¢ a.) 

t lized fo any ra Ree weeae at rl, OF CORY 0 Ps ?, 


that fell themselves 


those wretched men; and that any fooks 
which might be sent for the use of the con- 
victs, they would use their influoncc to en- 
force @ proper attention to.’ The second 


officer of the ship Retribution assured me, 
that the captain of that vesse!] had made 
iwo attempts to get a supply of the Scrip- 
tures fur the use of the convicts under bis 
command in vain ; consequently my offer 
was heartily accepted.” 


funds of 


- on of 


interested in bchaif of 
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the Holy Scriptures; but it is the peculi 


a 
honour of the British and Foreign sible 
Society, that its exertions have an uni. 
mited range ; 
to cireul.te 


and thet they are direct (I 


the doetrmes or; Nspiraty 1) 


’ 


foreign nations, whether near or 
reinote ; whether Christian, Mahomeda, 
or Pagan, 


amonest 


ly 
The spirit of emulation whic 


tL lias exeited on the Continent, and the 


activity which it has called forth at hom: 


plo- 
et : ; 
cucing eflects of the utmost importance ty 
the interests of Christianity. 


the power of its influence, in 


‘* To enlarge upon the benefits which 


nay result from an Tustitation of this na- 
ture, must be superfluous to those why 
fect, how much the happiness of individuals, 
and the prosperity of nations, depend upon 
their obseivance of the doetiines contained 
In the Holy Scriptures; and their still 
greater importance with respect to th 
eternal hapyiness or misery of mankind, 
Butit must be a gratification tothe mem- 
bers of the Society to mark, in the recital 
which been sudbniutted to them, 


‘..9 +} 


successful progress of the Inst 


has 


eattairninent ofits object, and tt 


prospect oi future utinty 


— : ' > emer ‘ 
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. rye. . és ~ , Lnet 4 
Van Dieman's Land; or from the Las 


from 


bed 


b | : ’ j : 
West, from Hindostan and the shores « 


: o a 
man, to buenos Ayres and tie 
Lakes of North America, the rai pe IS ih 
‘ : a : 1] 
mense; and your Committee are fully 
1 


justified in repeating an asseruon in ft 


last repart, ‘ thatthey see no other lim-ts 


{ ) the 


+ ‘ 
ft ’ 


mee nae pi F 4 
bers ficial operation Of the insti 


because thev are so well able to sh 


gress of its vermication. 


‘“ There remains one quarter of t 
clobe, to the native inhabitants of whic: 
the assistance of the Society has not 3 
been extended ; although the means 4 


practicability of effecting it have not 
esped the consideration of your Com- 
mittee, and will progressively engage 
larecy portion of their attention. 

‘ Your Committee allude to Africa, to 
latives of which having now been relieved 
by the legislature of this country, from the 
bitterest afMliction that ever desolated the 
human race, may be better disposed te 
respect those doctrines, which inculcate 
the love of God and Man, since the prvo: 
lately furnished of the influence which they 
exercise over the principles and cousuct 
of those who profess them.” 














THE JEWS. 
rhe Grand Sanhedrim of the Jews,which 
onvoked at Paris by Bonaparte, have 





Hiishedin the Moniteur, and other pa- 
their Decisions” on a variety of 


ne other things of minor impor- 
thev declare, that *f every one pro- 
oz th  yeligion of Moses, who does 
- »ractise justice and charity towards all 
wre che eternal, independently of their 
‘ar mode of belief, sins heinously 
ost the law of Moses,’’ and they pre- 
as a religious duty, the habitual 
tice of justice and charity, as com- 
wided in Seripture towards all who ac- 
lue God the Creator of heaven and 
Whether by this description they 
an to restrict the exercise of these qua- 
es to those only who acknowledge or 
God (excluding Atheists and Poly- 
ists)does not very clearly appear, Other 
ressions Which occur under the same 
| would seem to imply, that it was in- 
ronded to inelude all their brethren of men 
in the pale of their charities. ‘* Every 
acfite in his behaviour tothe descendants 
ot Noah, shall love them as his brethren, 
vhatever their religion may be ; shail visit 
their sick, bury their dead, assist their 
poor, as they would those of Israel; nor is 
here any act of charity or work of mercy, 
shich they ean omit towards them.” 
The Grand Sanhedrim have de- 
|, that itis theduty of Israelites tocon- 
m fo the laws of the state where they are 
nn and educated ; to take an interest in 
isallauirs, to rejoice in its prosperity, and to 
cvieve for its misfortunes: and those born 
France and Italy especially, where they 
‘reated as citizens, are religiously bound 
rezard thei as thew country, to serve 
fend them, and to obey all the laws. 
Snother of their decisions respects the 


also 


uit of useful protessions. The Jews, 
icularly those of France and Italy, are 
ito addict themselves to the culture 
the soil, to exereise the mechanica! arts, 
ultivate the sciences which serve as an 
juection to the liberal professions, to 
pt the best means for mspiring youth 
1a love of industry, and inducing them 
rage in the exercise of the different 
(lings, and professions, and to ac- 
landed estates, as a mean of at- 
ng them to their country, and ena- 
them to renounce odious and 
able occupations. 
ite deputies from the Dutch Jews, and 


se from Frankfort on the’ Main, have 


‘neist. Onserv. No. 64 
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admitted into the Sanhedrim of 
France and Italy, and have declared their 
determination to adhere to its decisions. It 
will doubtiess be the policy of Bonaparte to 
attach to his person and government the 
whole body of this dispersed, restless, and 
enterprising people, and to avail himself of 
their serviccs in promoting his ambitious 
views. The ready entrance which they 
obtain into every country of Europe makes 
them peculiarly fit instruments for this 
work; and it behoves all the governments 
which remain in Europe, and particularly 
our own, to keep a watchful eye on their 
proceedings. 


been 


TARTARY. 

‘The following extract from the Journal 
of two of the Missiouaries of the Edinburgh 
Society at Karass in Tartary, will throw 
some light on the singular superstitions 
prevailing among the heathen part of the 
Tartar tribes. 

*€ 1806. Aug. 50. This morning, about 
5 o'clock, we set out to visit a horde of 
Kalmuck Tartars. We stopped at the 
t nuts of one of the chiefs, who receiv. dus 
with great kindness. From this we pro- 
cecded to the tent of the princess, who is 
a widow. Her husband was chief over all 
the Kalmucks, and died about two years 
aco, She received us with apparcnt kind- 
ness, and made a signal for us tosit down. 

“Atter a good deal of conversation, chicfly 
about our journey and the country from 
which we had come, she ordered one of ber 
attendants to bring us a glass of brandy ; 
after which we had tea served up to us in 
sinall wooden bowls,whiech were very neat 
aud clean. These we admired much more 
thai their contents, for the tea had a very 

at all 
agreeable. When this was over, she asked 
Mr. Pinkerton if he bad a father and mo- 


- lie Qe esshia nl mn 11¢ \ YY, 
pecuilal taste, wn i), to Sy Was Nn ft 


ther in Britcin? and on being answered in 
the affirmative, she immed.ately asked the 
reason of his coming to 
from thein ? 


such a distance 


‘* While this canvel 


— > _ . : 
Avion Was Fong on, 


J 
eon . } 
CAG, and 


she now and then counted.a string of ivory 
b muttered over something to 
herself, which we understood was a prayer, 
Betore her there stood a machine, which 
she repeatedly turned, duitng tue time we 
remained in the tent. ‘This, we learned, 
It corsisted of 


16 inches in length, 


Was a Praying M a hy, Me 
a small barrel, about 
and seven or eicht in diameter, covered 


with red velvet, and having within it a 


* See Vol. for 1504, p. 603, 
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number of written prayers. At each end 
of the barrel was fixed an axle, one of 
which had a crank, and to it was fixed a 
string, that made it go round. It was 
fitted to a frame, which likewise was co- 
vered with velvet, and the whole appara- 
tus was set upon a small chest, directly 
before the princess. When the barrel 
turns round, it is supposed by these poor 
ignorant people that the prayers go up to 
heaven. They likewise have a custom of 
writing prayers on slips of paper, which 
they paste on small thin pieces of wood. 
These they set up on the top of their tents, 
and as they are turned by the wind, it ts 
imagined that they have a similar effect 
tothe barrel. The princess shewed us the 
pictures of the gods whom the Kalmucks 
worship. They seemed to be a represen- 
tation of the elements of fire, water, 
air, and earth, They were fixed upon 
rollers, and wrapped up in stk. After 
viewing them, we were conducted to a 
tent, where we found a number of priests. 
This was their temple, or place of worship, 
and here we found the images of the gods 
whose pictures we seen. These 
images were about eight or nine inches 
long, and seemed to be made of silver. 
They were placed in small! boxes, and had 
pieces of silk about their shoulders. Before 
them sat two priests, blowing on silver 
trumpets. After they had blown with them 
a considerable time, they laid them down, 
and took up two copper ones of a much 
larger size, not less than seven or eight 
feet long, with which they made @ very 
solemn sound; though sometimes they 
blew with such force, that the sound was 
too much for us.”’ 


had 


IRELAND. 


The following paper has been transmit- 
ced tous by a respectable correspondent. 

‘‘ The present uncivilized state of this 
country, must be a subject of painful re- 
flection to every serious mind. Such is the 
deplorable ignorance of the southern parts 
in particular, that it may truly be said, 
that ‘* darkness covereth the land, and 
cross darkness the people.’ In those 
parts, according to a report made to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (page 
45) the Bible is a scarce book ; not more 
than one third of the Protestant families 
being possessed of Bibles; and the Popish 
families, which are inthe proportion of at 
least ten to one, having scarcely a Bible 
amongst them, perhaps not one in five 
hundred families. 

‘To supply the lamentable deficiency 
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Jey; 
of the means of religious knowledge. ., hy 
counteract the growing influence of 
rance and superstition, some zealous o\,. 
eyinen of the Church of Engiand {, “~ 
plan for establishing schools, and fy, edy 
cating schoolmasters, of approved we 
grity and piety, to superintend them, A 


ig Ue 


aims fy a 


subscription bas been begun for thic pi 


poses and a seminary has been institytes 
inte which some young men, about the 
age Of 17, of pious dispositions and we 

able minds, and who are attached to re 
establishinent, have been admitted. T),». 
is a Jarge free school attached to the sey). 
nary, in which these young men are prac. 
tised and tn-tructed in the art of keenine 
a school and communicating knowledge. 
and it is intended, that when they sha}! ‘sl : 
acquired an adequate degree of proticicney 
inthis art, they shall be sent to superiy. 
tend schools ii different parts ofthe country. 

‘©The Society has hitherto had ere. 
reason to approve of the conduct and ¢ ie. 
racter of the young men whom they hay: 
patronized; and they promise to be biehly 
useful in promoting the beneficial desicy 
of the institution. , 

** The expence of cach youth for board, 
clothes, and lodging, is estimated at £.20. 
ayear; and as the Society succeeds jp 
adding £.20. to its funds, another youth 
will be added to its present number. Some 
young men are at this time waiting till the 
funds of thg Society are sufficient to allow 
of their being admitted. 

*« Another obiect of this Institution has 
been to distribute Bibles, either by selling 
them, at a reduced price, to those who 
are desirous te purchase them, in certain 


hia 


) 
it 


cases, or by giving them away gratis. J» 
the course of the last two years, 10,000 
Bibles and Testaments have been in this 
manner dispersedin the Southern Provinces 
of Ireland. 

** In order to assist this Society, an un- 
solicited collection was made, on the {lst 
ult. at Bentinck Chapel, St. Mary-le-bone. 
The Rev. Basil Woodd, M. A. (Minister, 
preached in the morning, and the Rey. 
Robert Shaw, M.A. of Ireland, in the 
evening. The collection produced— 
f.101. 10s, 6d, 

‘The Managers of this Institution are of 
opinion, that as there is no Society which 
stands more in need of charitable assist- 
ance, so there is none which is likely to 
prove of more essential service to the 
destitute and the ignorant. Subscriptions 
or Donations will be thankfully received 
by the Rev. Basi! Woodd, No. 10, Padding- 
ton Green : Mr. Smith, No, 19, Little 
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\foorficlds ; and Messrs. Down, Thornton 
od Free, No. 1, Bartholomew Lane.” 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
\ Society for the Suppression of Vice 
nas been established in the parishes of St. 
onard, Shoreditch, and St. Luke, Mid- 
dinsex, * for the purpose of giving effect 
»,the laws made for the protection of re- 
i and morality, when friendly admo- 
‘on has failed of success.”? The parti- 
lar objects to which the members of the 
are to direct their attention, ure 


me ad 
4 iePrty 
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the profanation of the Lord’s Day, by the 
carrying on of trades, working at ordinary 
callings, vending goods, &c.; false weights 
and measures; riotous and disorderly 
houses; lewdness, drunkenness, and pro- 
fane swearing. The Society has issued a 
temperate and judicious Address to the 
Inhabitants of those Parishes, explaining 
the nature of the institution, and calling 
on them to aid its design. 

We should rejoice to see similar asso- 
ciations formed in every parish of the 
kingdom, 
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CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue fall of Dantzic took place on the 27th 
May. As this event is a strong indication 
the superiority of the French force over 
tatof the Allies, so we fear it is but the 
preiude to fresh disasters. The garrison 
marched out with all the honours of war, 
aud are only bound not to carry arms 
azuinst France for the space of one year. 
In consequence of the capture of this 
place, the centre and both the wings of 
Boaparte’s army are supported by forti- 
ted places; and his line may be almost 
considered as impregnable. What hope 
tierefore now exists of expelling him from 
Germany we cannot discover. ‘The proba. 
hlityis that the Allies will now begin to 
negociate seriously for peace; and tliat 
Bonaparte will be disposed to grant them 
such terms as they may deem it prudent 
toaccept. He will thus be left at liberty 
‘) pursue his vindictive schemes against 
hreat Britain. Marshal Lefebvre, who con- 
ucted the siege of Dantzic, bas been 
reated Duke of that place, and has re- 
ewed a grant of territorial possessions in 
Lrance, 

said to have obtained 
the 
Constantinople is suffering, 

; rding to report, eousiderable tneon- 
jence from the want of provisions, in 
seguence of the blockade of the Dar- 

aneles by our squadron. 

An Order of Council has issued, direct- 
the restoration of all property belong. 
Z to Citizens of Hamburgh and Bremen, 

“en Since the Istof January last, which is 


ihe Turks 


LUN e 
Mie 


are 


advantages over Russians in 
Wall 


lachia. 


bie to confiscation on other grounds, 





and allowing ‘t to proceed to any neutral 
port ; also granting an iinmunity from cap- 
ture to all ships and goods so belonging, 
and found trading to or from this kingdom 
or any neutral port. 

The King of Sweden appears not to have 
disapproved of the conduct of his General, 
Baron Von Essen, in concluding an armis- 
tice with the Prench, as mentioned in our 
last number. 


MALTA. 


A dreadful mutiny broke out lately ina 
foreign regiment stationed at Malta, Fro- 
berg’s, consisting, itis said, of persons of 
52 different nations. Their object was to 
compel the General to send them to their 
different countries. They seized on Fort 
Recazoli, murdered some of their officers, 
and wounded others, pointed the guns on 
the city, and threatened to destroy it, and 
to murder all the English in their power, 
if their wish was not complied with, and a 
supply of provisions sent them. The Gene- 
ral firmly resisted their demands, and 
brought 150 pieces of cannon and a great 
manv mortars to bear on the fort, which 
ceterved them from executing theirthreats, 
Their provisions at length failing, the 
vreateet part of the regiment rushed out of 
the fort and surrendered themsclves. About 
20 or 30 of the ringleaders remained be- 
hind, and refused to surrender unless a 
pardon were granted them. They now 
began to throw shells on the town. On the 


fort being attacked they made their escape 
into the magazine, where they remained 
without provisions or water for almost 48 
hours, when their demands being still re- 
fused they set fire to the magazine, con- 
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taining no less than 560 barrels of gun- 
powder. ‘The explosion, besides destroy- 
ing themselves, was attended with little 
other mischief, although the fort is not 
above a quarter of a mile distant from the 
town. ‘Twenty-four of the mutincers had 
been tried and executed. 
EGYPT 
The accounts frown Egypt are very unfa- 
vourable. A detachment had been sent from 
Alexandria to take possession of Rosetta 
but did not succeed in the attempt. ‘The 
troops advanced into the heart of the town 
before they were aware that they had any 
enemy to contend with, when they were 
so vigorously assailed from the windows 
and tops of houses, as to be obliged to re- 


(yreat Britain... Na: 
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treat to Alexandria, their commaya, 
General Wauchope, and 154 otheys } 
killed, and 282, including the secon 
command, General Meade, being wouye., 





The possession of Rosetta being «; 
necessary to prevent a famine at Ale, 
dria, General Stewart was induced to ye, 
the attempt with 2500 men; but it pr 
still more disastrous than the first, oy 
to a great reinforcement of the eney, 
the Nile 1] 
Cairo, which overpowered our troops, a 
obliged them to fall back with the jos 
nearly one thousand men in killed, wou, 
ed, and missing. It is feared that the | 
cuation of Alexandria will be th: 
quence of this defeat. 


having been sent down 








PRE Parliament assembled on the 
22d instant; but as yet (26th) have pro- 
ceeded to no business, except that of 
swearing the Members 
Speaker of the House of Commons, to 
which office the Right Hon. 
Assotr has been re-elected by the con- 
current voice of all ‘To-day 
the King’s Speech will be delivered by 
Commissioners, and will probably give 
rise to a warmdebate in both houses. As 
the division on that occasion will be consi- 
dered as atest of the strength of the two 
parties in the State which are opposed to 
each other, the utmostexertions have oeen 
used by their respective leaders to obtain a 
numerous attendance. We shall suspend 
any remarks we may have to make on the 
present aspect of our political affairs, and 
on the state and conduct of our political 
parties, until the expected debate and di- 
vision shall have taken place. We shail 
then be able to speak with more precision 
on many points than we Can at present. 
Should we have time, we may subjoin a 
postscript on this subject to the present 
Number. A List of the new Parliament 
will probably appear in our next. 


new 


and choosing a 
CHARLES 


parties, 


GREAT BRITAIN, 








The Scotch Peers who have been eh, 
to sit in 








the present Parliament are ¢ 
Lords Balearras, Cathcart, Aboyne, Stra’ 


1 

















more, Dalhousie, Forbes, Aberdeen, N 
pier, Haddington, Glasgow, Kellie, Hur 
Selkirk, Ca I 


ness, 














Saitoun, Sinclair, and 
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Sir Edward Pellew’s 
a successful 





squadron m 
attack on the harbour ot 
tavia on the 27th of November last. 























13 ships, one of which was a frigate, 








several other vessels of force, were ta! 
and burnt. 








Besides which, several Fre 
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? 


and Spanish privateers have been capt 
in the course of the month. 

















The homeward-bound Leeward Is! 
fleet bas arrived safely in the River. 











One of our arined ships, the Daunt 
was taken by the French when making 
attempt to throw ammunition into Dar 
zic. And the Jackall brig has been ci's 
on shore near Calais, and lost; he! 
were saved and made prisoners. 













































OBITUARY. 


ee —— 


neral subject of the war with 


fully ciscussed, 
sat it may almost unneces- 
ry to add any observations on that 
sybiect. Since, however, a Decla- 
ition of War, i nder the n: ame ofa 

| vent decree, was made by France 
fore we proceeded to hostilities, 
cnowhich decree the reasons of her 
ny luct were distinetly given to the 
orld, it may not be superfluous to 
advert to this dachaileaiin. and to 
‘some of the observations which 

r. Pitt made upon it in the British 
rvliament. His speech on this ec- 


, he 3 been SO 


seem 





q cision appears to have been pre- 
ed with more than ordinary 


, and an abstract of it may fur. 
nish a tolerably clear idea of the 
rround taken by this distinguished 
Statesman on one of the most impor- 
unt questions of his poritie al life. 
His Majesty having informed his 
Parl ee at of the French Dectara- 
War, Mr. Pitt moved : an 
3s in answer to the SNlessage. 
fn proposing (said he) he Ad- 
‘ress which I shall have the honour 
ty move, I feel that, in one view of 
e subject, T might, perhaps, be 
peased from the necessity of en- 
into much argument; for 
uatcver doubts might have dwelt 
ithe breasts of that small minorit 
io dissented ona former oceasion ; 
‘ver doubts those few Gentle- 
nivht have entertained in re- 
ect to the part which we ought 


Adere 


ine 


to tuke with a view to the general 
interests of Europe 5  Wilateves 


doubts as to the nature and 


satisfaction tor injuries com- 


} 
uegree 
? 


a zat 
mitted arsainst ourselv which in 
ine sh ape or other was universally 


adin} tte a to he necessa?r V3 what YG] 
doubt as to the conduct of Mini- 
sters—such are the present circum- 
tances, that it is no longer possible 
lor n 


4} 


1e to expect any thing less than 
imous concurrence of the 


if Unan 


House; for the question now ts 


Whether, war having been actu- 
ally decla against you by an 
enemy who ts in all respects the 


the 
to an Addres 


VOrre scar 
Gani S sor, 


Li. use All pr Cel d 


» Pere } ne » art ’ 
j MIST ~ t¢ aes 


to 
his Majesty their effectual support. 
The Sir, IS now at your 
the most 


' ; . 
GQooTrTs; a war threatenin 
the very Li- 


fatal conse x Hees to 

berties and Tnds ‘pendence of this 
© Sistey & ite Pittthen proceeded 
to remind the House of thetr own 
former feelings on the subject of 
Drench aggression at the period of 
the last antecedent debate, and he 
dwelt particularly on the various 
points whic hy we have ¢ re: uy hno- 
triced. “ Itappeared eve n then, (said 


he,)“thatifthe alternative waseither 
an acaniescence in jae ” ipioltshe 
which were still asserted by France, 
or an actual war with her—of the 
two, war was preferable. But if 
war was then preferable, what ts the 


case now ? France has decided the 
point.” He then traecd the events 
which had happened since the de 
bate to which he alluded, 
trasted the forbearance of 
tish Government with 
of France. 


and con- 
the Bri 
the violence 
After this introduction, 
he entered into a full discussion of 
om er for sci war assigned 1 
> Fr 1 De on. “It begins 
} 


a 2 
( uid he,) with one panel 
” 


aes , 


proposi- 
follow scem 
VIZ. 


that 


°c ifiustrations, 


‘ That the King of England has 
‘ not ceased cularly since the 
‘10th of Aacust. to give to the 
‘ French Nation proofs of his ill- 
‘ will, and of his attachment to the 
© coalition of Crowned Heads.’ 

«XT 


NOW - as ig the National Co 

vention make this bold and ditive 
: nies the Ene- 
‘ Jand bas never ceased to shew his 
« iilj- witl, > thouch they lay this 
down as ‘tis very foundation of the 
war, and as the justification of 


every violent step they take—in the 


assertion, King of 
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first place, itis most remarkable that 
even they themselves have uever 
once stated, nor attempted to state, 
any one act of the King of England, 
of any kind whatever, by w hich this 
ill-will has bee disc overed antece- 
dently to the 10th of August; and 
yet they have the confidence nd say, 
‘he has not ceased to shew it.’ J, 
on the contrary, will venture to as- 
sert, and I defy all contradiction, 
that antecedently to that time the 
strictest neutrality was most studi- 
ously and re ligiously observed.— 
W hat has passed since that period I 
shall have occasion to observe upon 
hereafter. 

“Butthe Declaration say salso, that 
the King had ‘given proofs of his 
attachment to thecoalition of Crown- 
ed Pleads” and that he had done 
this, ‘before the LOth of August.’ 

“What then was this coalition of 
Crowned Heads at that period? a 
coalition which is represented to 
have been set on foot for the pur- 
pose ofinvading France, and chang- 
mney its sig - cove ramewh, 

“«< Now, Sir, I do here, in the face 
of this Bite declare, in the first 
pane that the assertion of our hav- 

ng made that treaty with the Em- 
pe ror, which is the one single proot 
allege d of this supposed interfer- 
ence, 1s utterly and absolutely desti- 
tute of the shadow of a foundation. 
In the next place, I do no less pub- 
licly and explicitly declare, that not 
only no such coalition treaty has 
been made, but that noone step has 
been taken, and no one engagement 
of any kind has been entered into, 
either before the 10th of August or 
since, with any view to any inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of 
France, nor with any view to dic- 
tate any form of government to that 
country. Lassert that the whole of 
the interference of Great Britain has 
been altogether subsequent to, and 
purely in consequence of previous 
French aggressions, that it has been 
with the general view of seeing 
whether, either by our own single 
exertions, or by acting in concert 
with any other powers, it were pos- 


Pitt’s Speech on the Declaration of War by France. 
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sible to repress the present Frey}, 

system of aggrandisement and ay. 

srression—that it has been with a 
view of seeing whether we coyld 
not promote this desirable end. 

either separately, or jointly with 
others, without the necessity of ey. 
gazing in war. But J desire at the 

same time explicitly to avow, thet 

it undoubtedly was the view of Go- 
vernment, if the endeavours which 
I have already stated should prove 
fruitless, to embark in such a mau. 
ner, with all the other powers of 
Europe, as may seem most calculat- 
ed to promote the same end which 
[ have described, and to secure 
eventual success.” 

He then proceeds to answer the 
other charges against our Goyern- 
ment, contained in the French De- 
claration, viz. the King’s withdraw. 
ing his Ambassador from Paris, and 
discontinuing the correspondenc: 
with the French Ambassador in 
London after the 10th of August; 
his refusal to acknowledge the pow- 
ers of the Convention; preventing 
the export of grain to France: 
forbidding the circulation of assi¢ 
nats; the passing of the Alien Bill 
the sheltering of the chiefs of the 
emigrants; and the armament mad 
by Great Britain. On the charge 
that “we persecuted all those whe 
maintained French revolution prin- 
ciples in England,” he observes, 

“We heard a great deal of argu- 
ment urged in the House on a former 
day onthe absurdity of making war 
against a country on account ‘of its 
opinions—the Right Honourable 

Gentleman who made the observa- 
tion could hardly suppose such a 
case possible. But here we have in- 
deed an instance afforded us of this 
very war against opinions—a wat 
entered into by the National Con- 
vention of France against ourselves 
on this very ground. They have let 
you know very plainly that they W il] 
not tolerate any where any opinions 
but their own; and that if they can 
but obtain the power, they will - 
fail to enforce their principles a 
the point of the bayonet in a 





$07.) 
country under the sun. ‘This is an 
essential part of these very princi- 
les—it is one chief point in their 
code to fraternize, as they call it, the 
yhole world ; and that very charge 
against us, Which Lam now speaking 
of, and which they state to bea ground 
of war, namely, ‘that we persecute’ 
or, in other words, that we ‘ prose- 
cute (for it Is done by due process 
of law) ail those who maintain 
French Revolution principlesin this 
country, pretty plainly shews what 
‘the real cause of all those wanton 
avgressions of which Iam complain- 
ne, — They do not like our English 
)ineiples—that is the true ground 
of their making war upon us—they 
will not allow us to prefer our own 
laws, our own constitution, and our 
own government, to the present sys- 
fem of their distracted country. Be- 
cause we, whose liberties have stood 
the test of EXperience 5 hap py be- 
vond all nations of the earth in the 
trame of our government; because 
we who have reached and are now 
ijoving as a nation the utmost 
he eight of practical prosperity ever 
attained in the world, presume to 
sive the preference to those prin- 
ciple s, and to that form of constitu- 
on, of which we are every day ex- 
periencing the good effects, and to 
iio introduction of French 
in the place of them; 
var a therefore to be decla ed 
iwaiust Us—a war it seems too that 
sto be as violent in respect to their 
niauner of conducting it, as it is 
novel in all the principles on which 
't is justified—a war which, if the 
Vrench do not recede from their 
‘lireats, must indeed be, as they say, 
\ war of extirpation; for never, 
never will England, while she has 
wy existence as a nation, receive 
nose pri inciples which the National 
Convention of France demand that 
we should substitute in the place of 
British Liberty.” 

Having noticed two or three other 
‘ticles in the Declaration, he came 
'o that which accused the King of 
having manifested his attathment to 


re sist 


princi} ples 


‘he cause of that Traitor, meaning 
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Louis XVI. As to this charge of 
having manifested an attac hmer nt to 
him whom they call THE TRAITOR, 
th: it sentiment” observes Mr. Pitt, 

‘was not manifested by the King 
only,or by his Ministers, but! by your- 
selves, and by the nation at large. 
W hi: it isthis then but openly to pro- 
claim, that if is not your principles 
and your epinions only which they 
would control, but your verv pas- 
sions and your feelings also? ‘They 
inake it a matter of complaint, and 
: ground of war, 2uod gemitus 

Populi Romani liber fuit—that you 
have not restrained vour sighs and 
tears—that in defiance of their com- 
mand, and rejecting their example, 
you have dared to give free course 
to the natural expressions of a just 
sorrow. but the people of Great 
Britain will uot, they cannot, stifle 
sich an emvtion. The people of 
Great Britain cannot contemplate 
this awful event, and withhold the 
tribute which is due to oppressed 
innocence, to fallen dignity, to in- 
sulted piety, and to persecuted 
Virtue. 

“JT have now gone through,” he 
adds, “the grievances on w hich the 
Convention states the Declaration of 
War to be grounded, one only ex- 
cepted ; which turns upon the as- 
sertion of our having signed aT reaty 
with the Emperor in the month of 
January; an assertion which I have 
already positively declared to be 
totally and absolutely destitute of 
foundation. One complaint indecd 
is superadded, which is, that besides 
the first armament we made a still 
further augmentation of force, soon 
after the King’s death; by which 
they would intimate that it was 
owing to the King’s death, and not 
to any other cause, that we did so. 
Was it then the King’s death that 
occasioned this increase of force ? 
Has the House forgot the new exer- 
tions made by France? The new 
reunions? The new svinptoms of 
hostility? Have we forgot the me- 
morable Letter, sent previously to 
this period by the Marine Minister of 
France to all her sea-ports, prompt- 
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ing them to fit 
nouncing their 


out pris teers? an- 
intention to Jjand 
‘fifty theusand caps of liberty on 
our. coast to «assist 
Republicans, and to destroy the 
tyranny of the British Govern- 
ment??? Was there not utso «a de- 
cree order io the 
than fifty sail 
of the line—and this after retusal 
of satisfaction for the reiterated 3 

juries and provocations which we 
had before reccived trom theme: { 
leave it theretore to 
judge how far an : 
our force, 


! 
the 3 ritis! 


ae | 


actuaily 


equipment oF 


' 
passed, 


? 
ho Css 


the world to 
ugmentation of 
made at a time subsequent 
to the measures taken in France 
which IT have now mentioned, can 
with any colour of justice be urged 


as a ground of war on their part. 


“Too further, and ask, Is there any 
One 


Pall this list of grievances com- 
yained of by 
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the Convention, which 
rather to be stated 
as on aggravation of their own ag- 
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“We observed, inthe first place,a 
principle of strict neutrality—when 
cd, we pushed to the utmost 
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tion TO recelve 


explana- 


nwhen our ¢ ds of com- 


rTO Thy 

the S| tuatye 1 of Lurope 

nothing but the ex. 

irance could have any 

us from) vi~orous 

res, Inthe mean 

tion themselves de- 

hey are at this hour 
vou. 

not an ju- 

at has hap- 

is only to be seen, 

ne blessing of Pro- 


\\ 43% AL AMISE 
faithtul and 


norw 


Q 11 prosperous peo- 
‘conjunction wifh the 
most of tue other powers 
ef Burope, be successial tn giving an 
efiect@al check to th - progress of a 
set of mica, whose conduct has been 
such as | have represented, and 
principles, if un- 
opposed, would lead to not thing short 
of universal and endless confusion. 
The war avamst France was suc- 
cessful in the first instance. The 
alliestook Verdun and Valenciennes, 
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Whose VEICWS and 


and the que 


death. 


id resources of 


aT pia Mine the War. [Ji Nr 


tion wasagitated, whe- 
should not atte mpt t 
pn bb ter ward to Paris, but the 
of laying siege to 
preferred, 


thie : the Vy 


plan 
Dankirk Was 
in consequence, as if leas 
been said, ef British advice, ‘The 
tide, however, soon turned in fayou 
ot the Bren lis : the force how 
brought by them into the field ex- 
ceeded all im: ‘eination, and a reign 
of terror was introduced, unde; 
which, net only citizens were com. 
pelled to become soldicrs, but the 
soldiers also were taught 
against the bayonets of the enemy 
through the means which were 
taken of presenting to them, if thy y 
retreated, certain and immediat 
The mean and unworthy 
conduct of the King ef Prussia eou- 
tributed essentially to thisillsuccess. 
Atthe commencement, even of the 
second campaign, he manifested a 
oreat uny ilingness to co-operate, 
unless assisted by a very large sub- 
sidy from Great Britain, and he de- 
serted the alliance at the end of the 
summer. ‘Phe Netherlands, and the 
whole of the Uimited States, 
everrun, re French 
successiul in Spam 

Vendee the Vy 


to rush) 


were 
also were 
and Italy. ti 
y suffered grievous 
where the cruelties which 
y tatlicted, and the i, speration 
info Vv vhich thev drove the wretched 
Royalists, Whose numbers were ¢n- 
by fugitives 
provok cd a 


Assistance 
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from every 
dreadful reta- 
from Eneland 
looked for by these brav 
byuit through the want of con 
ai Xp ected caus of ares 
failed them at a critical perios d, an 
nearly their whole body, cons 
of men, women, and childre n, 
destroved. 
lowed, 
dable, 


laroer 


seen 
bieh, 
cert, 


A new insurrection to!- 
which was sti] more form: 
and extended 
district. An important ¢- 
7m favour of the allies Wi 
sens produced, many of the bes! 
troops of the Republic being em- 
ploye d against these terrible insut 
gents. Rut we shall not aitempt tO 
give an account of the several ope 
rations of the war. Our “560 t is 
illustrate the character of the | 
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in the British Parliament, and it is 
necessary to this purpose, to touch 
ouly in the briefest manner on some 
parts of this eventful period of mo- 
dern history, however largely we 
may treat of others. 
Neither Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, nor 
Nr. Fox, seem to have foreseen the 
precise consequences of this tremen- 
dous conflict with France. Mr. Pitt 
appears to have expected first, that 
the troops of France would yield to 
the superior numbers of the allies, 
and to their better discipline; he 
afterwards hoped that the pecuniary 
resources of the French would fail, 
aud described the enemy as ap- 
proaching the very gulf of bank- 
ruptcy, not sufficiently considering 
that so long as the circumstances of 
the ruling party in France should 
be such as to give to them the com- 
mand of all the energies and all the 
property of the state, means would 
not fail to be devised, of continuing 
to conduct the war on the same ex- 
tensive scale on which it had been 
forsome time maintained. Mr. Burke, 
at theearly period of the Revolution, 
had represented France as fallen in 
power, and as formidable, chiefly 
on account of her principles. She 
ought, however, he said, to be put 
down asa nuisance. Once indeed 
the French had been known in the 
world asa warlike people.  Gallos 
quoque in bello floruisse audivi- 
aus *,’ Now they were no longer 
anation, That country was blotted 
out from the map of Europe. Mr. 
Fox approached in this respect more 
nearly to the truth. He was not 
however that perfect Cassandra 
which his friends represented him 
to be. He was used to describe the 
French as fighting for freedom, and 
the “crowned despots” of Europe, 
as endeavouring in concert with the 
British ministry to reduce them to 
tieir ancient slavery. He inferred 
the probable ill success of these ef- 
forts trom the difficulty of conquer- 
ing a nation determined to be tree, 
* Mr. Burke applies this expression to 
France, in the preface to his first letter off 
the French Revolution. 
Chrisp. Opscry. No. 496. 
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and affirmed that the principles of 
liberty, like those of the reforma- 
tion, were not to be suppressed by 
the bayonet. ‘This, however, as it 
has now sufficiently appeared, was 
not the true character of the war. A 
real despotism, borrowing indeed 
the name of liberty, prevailed in 
France, almost even from the first ; 
and it seems to have answered the 
purpose of each tyrant of the day, 
to be at war with foreign nations, 
rather than at pease. Soon after 
the war broke out, the bloody Ro- 
bespierre gave the law to France. 
The vile and contemptible Marat, a 
man whose soul (according to the 
strong expression of Brissot) was 
kneaded up of blood and dirt, flou- 
rished about the same time. The 
Queen suffered death at this pe- 
riod +; the exemplary Madam Eli- 

+ The severity with which the Queen 
was treated, was worthy of the persons by 
whom she was put to death. On the Ist of 
August 1793, she was removed from the 
Temple to the Conciergerie, a prison des~ 
tined forthe vilest malefactors. The cell 
in which she was immured was only eight 
feet square, her bed was a hard straw 
matrass, and her food was of the meanest 
kind. ‘I'wo soldiers were in the room with 
her nightand day. After ten weeks con- 
finement in this dungeon, she was brought 
before the revolutionary tribunal. She was 
charged with dissipating the public trea- 
sures, and with inviting her relations to at- 
tack France, and she was likewise accused 
of the crime of incest. She displayed great 
presence of mind, and when the last charge 
was brought, she appealed to those around 
her, who were mothers, as to the probabili- 
ty of the particular crime imputed to her. 
Her advocates were afraid to plead her 
cause, She wentin a common cart to the 
place of execution, with her hands tied be- 
hind her, and her back to the horses. She 
conversed with her Priest, without any ap> 
parent dejection, but ascended the scaffold 
in haste, and is said to have turned her 
eyes with some emotion to the garden of 
the Thuilleries, once the scene of her 
luxuries and of her greatness. Her head 
was severed from her body by the guillo- 
tine, and her corpse was immediately put 
intoa grave filled with quick lime, the ree 
mains neither of the King nor of the Queen 
being allowed to be interred with tbe cuse 
tomary ceremonials. 
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zabeth was also sent to the guillo- 
tine. The revolutionary tribunal of 
Paris exercised a severity scarcely 
equalled by a Marius ora Sylla ; and 
that of Nantz condemned thousands 
of victims to be drowned in boats, 
having false bottoms ; cast in pairs, 
tied back to bac k intothes eine; shot 
by cannon, and burnt or guliocaied 
in barns, into which multitudes 
were driven for this purpose. It is 
creditable to Christianity, that the 
profession of it was renounced under 
these auspices, that its ministers 
were reviled, and the Sabbath was 
abolished. It is a happy circum- 
stance, if, when all the charities of 
the Gospel are fled, the name also of 
the blessed Prince of Peace 1s open- 
ly disclaimed. | 

Can we then consider the French 
cause as at this time that of polit- 
cal liberty ? Or the triumph of their 
arms, asin any sense, that of a mation 
of freemen over foreign tyrants? It 
was the superlative de ‘spotisin of the 
French rulers which supplied them 
with the means of victory. ¢ scarcely 


éven was the first impulse given by 
any voluntary mov ement. Anancient 


government was destroyed without 
Substituting a new one. Anarchy 
succeeded. A state ofanarchy pro- 
duced a few daring characters; and 
the horrors expe rie nced under these 
men at length disposed the people 
to a more than ordinary spirit of 
submission. The rulers who suc- 
cessively rose up, each murdering 
or banishing his predecessor, after 
a time org ‘anized a body of men who 
were subjected to their will, and 
reduced to. military subordination. 
The — policy, however, of the 
French. leaders. inclined them to 
persevere in preaching the doctrines 
of French liberty to other countries, 
long after the delusion had passed 
away at home; and even therefore 
in England, as well as in Ireland, we 
shall haye to speak of admirers of 
Jacobinism at a period considerably 
subsequent to the reign of terror in 
France. We shall treatin our next 
number of the means resorted to by 
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our Parliament to repress the Jy. 
cobinical spirit among ourselves. 
and of the strong part “which Mr. 
Fox took in some of the debates 
upon those questions. 


(To be continued. ) 
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The following article has been sent ty us 
by a Gentleman of great respectabitity 
a friend of the deceased. = 


VENERABLE for his years, and much re. 
spected for his learning and private worth, 
died, on the 16th April, 1807, in Mans- 
field-street, Eywarp Kina, Esq. F.R,§ 
F.S. A. Lond. and Edink. &e. &e. Ke. 
He was bred to the bar, at which he prac. 
tised for several years. He relinquished 
the profession on the death of his father, 
who was a man Of fortune in the county of 
Norfolk, and whose property devolved to 
Mr. King, the only child of his parents, 
His writings are, ‘* An Essay on the Eng- 
lish Constitution and Government,” 1767 
—‘*A Letter addressed to Dr. Hawkes. 
worth, and humbly recommended to th 
Perusal of the very learned Deists.” 1775, 

—‘* Observations on Antient Castles,” 
1782,.—"* Hymns to the Supreme Being, 
in Imitation of the Eastern Songs,’ 1780. 
—‘* Morsels of Criticism, tending to illus. 
trate some few Passages in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, upon Philosophical Principles and 
an enlarged View of Things ;” to which a 
Supplement was added in 1800,—‘ An 
Imitation of the Prayer of Abel, in tie 
Style of Eastern Poetry. »” 1791.—* Con- 
siderations on the Utility of the Nationa 
Debt.”? 1793.——** Vestiges of Oxford 
Castle.” 1796.—** Remarks concerning 
Stones said to have fallen from the Clouds, 
both in these Days and in Antient Times.” 
1796--‘*Remarks on the SignsoftheTimes. 
1791: to which a Supplement was ated 
in 1799.—-In the same year Mr.King pu: 
lished the first volume of his ‘ “eal uta 
Antiqua; or, Observations on Antient 
Castles, including Remarks on the whole 
Progress of Architecture Ecclesiastical 
as well as Military in Great Britain, an¢ 
on the Corresponding Changes in Man- 
ners, Laws, and Customs, tending to i- 
lustrate Modern History, and to elucidate 
many Interesting Passages in various 
Classic Authors.” folio. The 2d volume 
appeared in 1802, the 3d in 1804, and the 
4th, which will complete the design of th¢ 
Author, had almost passed through th: 
Press at the time of his decease. 
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Mr. King also published in 1803, ‘* Ho- 
nest Apprehensions or the Unbiassed and 
Sincere Confessions of Truth of a Plain 
Honest Layman* ;” and in 1805, he en- 
zaged in a Literary Discussion with Mr. 
Dutens, on the Antiquity of the Arch, 
which led to several publications on both 
sides. 
. Mr. King was a man of deep and va- 
rious erudition : bis mind was principally 
devoted to the pursuits of Biblical andAnti- 
guarian research, which he cultivated with 
oncommon diligence and ardour. He was, 
however, conversant with other branches 
of learning, and particularly with Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy, Mechanics, 
aud Natural History. His Hymns to the 
Supreme Being have been admired for ele- 
vation and grandeur of sentiment, and the 
vein of piety which rans through ther. 
On their first publication they were as- 
signed to the pen of Cowper. His Morsvels 
of Criticism, and his Srgns of the 7 imes, 
furnish a pleasing example of pous investi- 
The Supplement to the last work 
produced Bishop Horseley’s Critical Dis- 
sertations On the 18th chapter of Isaiah, 
which his Lordship addressed in a letter to 
Mr. King ; on whom he bestowed the fol- 
lowing euloginm: ££ L cannot enter upon 
‘‘ the subject (observes the Bishop) with- 
‘out professing, not to yourself, but to 
the world, how highly [value and esteem 
yout Writings, for the variety and depth 
of érudition, the sagacity and piety 
which appear in every part of them ; 
but appear not more in them than in 
the conversation and habits of your life, 
to those who have the happiness, as I 
have the happiness, to enjoy your inti- 
macy and friendship: I must publiciy 
declare, that I think you are rendering 
the best service to the Church of God, 
by turning the attention of true be- 
levers to the true sense of the prophe- 
cies.” At the same time it must be ad- 
mitted, thatin the Aurseds of Criticism, and 
inthe Remarks on the Signs of the Times, 
there are some ideas introdueed of a very 
novel and eccentric kind. But the most 
Valuable work of Mr. King, is bis Mun/- 
menta Antiqui, awork which, for the ex- 
‘eut of its plan and the ability of its exe- 
cation, does honour to its learned and in- 
e£enious author, 


gation. 
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The worth of Mr. King’s private cha- 
racter can only fully be known, and justly 
appreciated, by those who, from personal 
acquaintance, had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing his conduct in the different rela- 
tions of social life, the duties of which he 
discharged 1n the most conscientious man- 
ner, His heart was kind, liberal, and 
sincere, and his charities numerous and 
extensive. His picty, which shone forth 
as much in bis actions as in his writings, 
was fervent, yet sober. It sprung from 
a firm and stedtast faith in his Redeemer ; 
it terminated in the hope, through him, of 
everlasting lite. Vor several weeks, pre- 
vious to his dissolution, he had been in a 
The morning that he 
died, be went into the next room to break- 
fast with Mrs. King; and, as was liis cuse 
tom, read the newspaper. He then re- 
turned to the room where he conerally 
spent his morning. Mrs. King thinking 
him far from well, soon followed hitn, and 
on asking him how he was, he said, **I 
“am very ill, I am not lke myself. I 
** cannot compose my mind to attend to 
‘* any thing”’ Upon an exertion, soon 
after, he feit something which convinced 
him he had not long to live; and in a so- 
lemn and impressive voice, he exclaimed, 
—* O Gracious God! be merciful. unto 
“ me, the most unworthy of thy 
servants. Pardon my manifold iniqui- 
‘“ ties, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
‘ only Mediator: and O God! if any 
“ thing that have written,any thing that I 
‘© have published, can have been the cause 
‘< of offence or injury to any one ; pardon 
‘it, and forgive me, for the sake of my 
“ blessed Redeemer, Jesus Christ.”’—Mrs. 
King was kneeling by his chair, his band 
in hers. He pressed her hand most ten- 
derly and affectionately, saying, * Pray 
‘© God bless you!” and seeing Mr. and 
Mrs. Windsor by him, he. said, 
“© God bless you all,” and in avery few 
minutes, in the perfect possession of his 
faculties, with prayers and praises in his 
mouth, he ceased to breathe, while sitting 
backwards in his’ chair, and without one 
sigh or struggie, or even moving hand or 
foot, literally resigning his breath to God 
who gave it, and with the most placid 
countenance imagination could picture, 

He married in 1765 a daughter of Wil- 
liam Blower, Esq. of Leicestershire. 
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Feh...At Madeira, where he went for the 
benefit of his health, the Rev. Epwaxp 
Wiacrey, D D. vicar of Yardley, co, 
Worcester, formerly fellow of St. John’s 
College. 

On the 25th instant, in Gower Street, 
Bedford Square, in the 57th year ot bis age, 
after asevere afff ction fortwo years, which 
he bore with becoming patience and resig- 
nation, Rogeri JeAFFRESON, Esq. for- 
merly of the island of Antigua. 

In Switzerland, JouN Lewis De Lotme, 
EL.D. a native and citizen of Geneva; 
wh, during his residence in England, ac- 
quired considerable celebrity as an author, 
Elis tirst work in our language was, *¢ A 
paralie! between the English Constitution 
and the furmer Government of Sweden,” 
a very ingenious pamphlet, published in 
i772. Three. years after this, he pub- 
lished his celebrated ‘* Treatise on the 
Constitution of Engiand.” It was originally 
written in French, and was now published 
in English, by Dr. De Lolme, considerably 
enlarged and improved. The fame of this 
work, as well as the work itself, is known 
to almost every reader. 


March...Found drowned in Hyde Park, 


Mary Eriza SHENSTONE, a young woman 
of very respectable parents, who had left 
herhome in the afternoon of the 14th, on 
pretence of taking a waik in the Park. 

At Osset, co. York, in consequence of a 
wound siie received about six weeks before, 


from the hand of her brutal husband, who | 


threw a red hot poker at her, with so much 
violence, that, pitching upon its point, it 
penetrated quite through herarm, MartTua 
Bococx. Amputation was performed, but 
proved of no avail. The wretch absconded. 

Instantaneously killed, by the wheels of 
a*mourning coach going over his head, 
after he had accidentally fallen down, the 
Son of Putiuips, block-maker, of 
Bristol, aged about four years. 

At Paris, after a month’s illness, the 
General of Division, Victor Lropotn 
Berturer, Chief of the Staff of the tirst 
Corps of the Grand Army, and one of the 
Commanders of the Legion of Honour 

As Joun Coutpry and James Davis 
were emp!oyed in repairing a well at Fril- 
ford, near Manchester, a large quantity of 
sandy earth feel in upon and killed them. 
Couldry was nearly extricated, excepting 
his legs, when a fresh quautity of earth 


slipped in, and quite overwhelmed bin 
Two other men were buried in assisting ;, 
cet the former two out, and with great 4 ry 
ieulty extnicated. Davis has left a wits 
and eight children , 

At Denton, Norfolk, aged 90, the Rey 
Grorce Sanpsy, D. D. Rector of tha 
parish 1750, and of Skeyton, in the sam- 
county, and chancellor of the diocese o; 
Norwich 1768. He was formerly of Mer. 
ton college, Oxford, where he took the 
degree of M. A. in 174°. He was after. 
wards master of Magdalen College, Can. 
bridge, where he took his Doctoyr’s dezicy 
in 1760, and served the office of vice. 
chancellor of that University the same 
year. : 

At Tadcaster, county of York, in his 81s: 
year, the Rev. Enywarp MARSHALL, M.A 
formerly Fetlow of Clare-hall, Cambridge, 
and late Vicar of Duxford, in that county 

Jn the Charter-house, London, aged 75, 
NATHANIEL Huutme, M,D. F.R. and 
A.S.S. His death was occasioned by the 
chimney of the house where he resided 
being blown down; when, getting up to 
the roof, to see what damage was done, he 
fell to the ground, and survived the accident 
but a few days. 

30. At Taunton, of an apoplectic se:- 
zure, the Rev. W. Prowse, only son of 
the late Rev. Mr. P. Rector of Camerton. 

April,..At Beerhaven, in Ireland, aged 
111, Frorence O’Sutuivan, Esq. He 
was born in the reign of King Wilham, ir 
1696; and retained his sight, hearing, end 
faculties tothe last moment. For the last 
50 years he lived chiefly on fish, of which 
he was very foud, He has left 215 ne- 
phews and nieces. 

At East Moor, near Wakefield, in ber 
103d year, Mrs. SusANNAH RossHaw 
Till within a short time of her death, she 
was able to walk about, and to read, knit, 
and sew, without spectacles. She has had 
23 children, three of them at one birth ; 
the oldest and youngest of her children are 
living. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 104, Mrs. AmELtA 
Butcruer; whodeclared that she died ot 
evief forthe loss of ber husband, who died 
about seven weeks betore her. 

Mr. LirwALt, tanner, of Hereford. 
Whilst washing his hands at a pump !0 his 
yard, he dropped down, exclaiming “ Lore 
have mercy upon me !” and died instantly. 
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At Easton, near Stamford, co. Lincoln, 
aced 100, the widow SAUNDERS. 

At the rectory-house of Wrington, aged 
86, Mrs. E. Watuen, widow of Samuel 
Ww. Esq. M. D. 

Rev. Cuarves Lawson, head- master of 
Manchester grammar school. 

2ey. JoHN Bonn, rector of East-Austey 
and Kennerleigh, Devon. 

Rev. E, Owen, rector of Warrington, 
and master of the tree grammar-school. 

Rev. Mr JenKINson, of Alveston, in 
Warwickshire. 

Rev. ANseLm Jones, rector of Naun- 
ton, and vicar of South Cerney, co. Glou- 
eester, 

Aged 81, the Rey. Joun Piper, 96 years 
vicar of Al! Saints parish, Sudbury, and 
rector of Rede, Sudoik. 

At Brentwood, Essex, in his 75th year, 
the Rev. Tuomas NewMan, formerly of 
Bene’t College, Cambridge. 

At Hambrook, near Bristol, aftera short 
\Iness, the Rev, SAMUEL THOMAS, Many 
yeais minister of the Dissenting Congre- 
gation at Frenchay. 

At Pockington, the Rev. Epmunp HAp- 
LEY, a Roman Catholic minister. 

At his house in Old Broad Street, Dr. 
Witt1aM HAMILTON, one of the physi- 
cians of the London Hospital ; and for se- 
veral years physician to the Surry Dispen- 
sary. 

Aged 85, the Rev. Kincsman Bas- 
RETY, Many years master of the grainmar- 
school at Pocklington, co. York. 

Aged 82, the Rev. Sranrtey Bor- 
koucH, M A. rector of Cottesbach, co. 
Leicester, rector of Sapcote, and many 
years master of Rugby school. 

Rev. SAMUEL ASHE, late rector of Lang- 
rey- Burrell, Wilts. 

By slipping off the pavement, and 
fracturing his skull, James Tucker, far- 
rier, of Jacob’s Well, Clifton ; leaving a 
preguant wife and four sinall children with- 
out any support, and in the greatest dis- 
tress, 

At Walsingham, aged $8, the Rev. 
MicHAEL BripGeEs, rector of Berwick St. 
Leonard with Sedgehill annexed, Wilts. 

At Draper’s-hall, London, where he 
was On a visit to superintend the publica- 
‘ion of some of his works, aged 70, the 
Key. Georce WALKER, late of Waver- 
tree, near Liverpool; F.R.S. and presi- 
dent of the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Manchester; and formerly mini- 
ster of a Congregation of Dissenters at 
Nottingham. 

At Haverhill, in Suffolk, of which place 
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he was Vicar, the Rev. Cuarres Hay- 
WARD. 

Lately, at the Hague, in his 5th year, 
the eldest son of King Louts, of Holland, 
the intended successor of Buonaparte. 

At a quarter before six o’clock in the 
evening, of an inflammation in hts bowels, 
aged 41, Joun Pever Hankey, Esq, 
banker, and alderman of the ward of Can- 
dlewick, ‘The extreme tatigue which he 
had sustained during a canvas of eight or 
ten days fur the City of London, produced 
a fever, which terminated his life. The 
first symptoms of his complaint appeared 
about eight on the preceding evening, 
When he complained of great fatigue and 
extreme thirst. He preferred red wine 
and water to tea, which had been recom. 
mended to him, and fcit himself so re. 
freshed for the moment that he actually 
proposed to procecd ou his canvas in the 
neighbourhood. But this was only a mo- 
mentary design, which he soon found hime- 
self unable to execute. His disorder now 
increased with uncommon rapidity. Esrly 
in this afternoon his approaching fate was 
announced to him ; when he cailed for bis 
tour children, the eldest of whom is aboat 
nine years of age, and took an affectionate 
farewelof them. He would most likely 
bave been one of the successtul candidates, 
having on the day he died had the greatest 
shew of hands, and standing third en that 
day’s poll. 

Atte: a short illness, the Rev, Forrester 
Lricuton, Rector of one of the portions 
of Pontesbury, and Vicar of Condover, 
Salop. 

Aged 73, the Rev. Mr. Woopwarp, 
Rector of East Grinstead, Sussex. 

At Tours, in France, aged 108, Jean 
Tuurer. He was a member of the Legion 
ot Honour; born at Orain, in Burgundy, 
in 1099 ; entered the Regiment of ‘lou- 
raine Sept. 17, 1710, and served, without 
interruption, for the space of 92 years. 
He received a musket-ball in the neck at 
the siege of Kehl, in 1733, and seven sabre 
wounds, six of which were observable on 
his head, at the battle of Minden, in 1759. 
He had three brothers killed at Fontenoy; 
und a son, a veteran and corporal in the 
same company, killed in 17825 there is 
another, who still serves with honour. In 
1737 his regiment was ordercd to march to 
the coast, to einbark; he performed the 
whole march on fuot, saying, that, as he 
had never travelled in a carriage, be would 
not commence then. On tie Sth of No- 


vember, 1787, he was presented to the 
King and Royal Family, and then ordered 
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a pension of 300 franks yearly, 200 of 
which were to revert to his wife, in case of 
his death, and, on her decease, 100 franks 
to each of his children. For some years he 
lived as a veteran at Tours. Buonaparte 
presented him with the Eagle of the Legion 
of Honour, and a pension of 1200 franks. 
On the removal of the ashes of Gen. Mon- 
nier, he was one of the four commissaries 
named for that ceremony, and was then 
appointed, as the oldest soldier in Europe. 
To the moment of his death he preserved 
his senses and judgment; and, until his 
last illness, which was but for a few days, 
he enjoyed good health. 

Aged 74, Anne Hicson, a pauper, be- 
longing to Tildesley, near Manchester, 
who had been relieved, and had her rent 
paid, for some time. On examining her 
house, a large quantity of good wearing- 
apparel was found, and 40]. 8s. in cash ; 

in shillings and 
six-pences, l4l. 3s.; 105 half-crown 
pieces, and one of 2s, 3d. 15]. 4s. 9d.; 
in copper, 8s. 3d.; and a foreign gold 
coin, with anote of hand for 71. 7s. 

Suddenly, while smoking his pipe, Mr. 
Isaac Moor, occupier of a small farm on 
the road from Hull to Beverley. 

At Staiths, tw Yorkshire, HANNAH 
Grunpy, afisher-girl. Having gone,with 
three others, under Roa Cliffto pick shell- 
fish, and being too soon for the tide, they 
sat themselves down upon the beach, near 
40 yards from the base of the cliff, which 
is about 700 feet high, when a stone fell 
from the top, and struck her with its edge 
upon the vertebra of the neck, and se- 
vering her head from her body without 


viz. in gold, 121, 12s. ; 
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(Jung, 
mang] Mg it, threw it 30 yards from where 
she was sitting. 

In consequence of a fall from his horse 
the preceding day, returning from Tewkes. 
bury, Mr. Watxrns, sadler, of Chelten- 
ham, co. Gloucester. 

At Tetsworth, in consequence of an jp. 
jary sustained by a fall from his horse op 
the Sd. aged 20, WiLL1am BEuuis, sq. 
of Wadham College, Oxford. 

At her house in Bath, aged 80, Lady 
Gissons, relict of the late Sir John G. 
bart. K. B. and mother of the present Si; 
William G. bart. 

At his house in Pleasant-row, Kings- 
land, at the advanced age of 94 years, 
Tuomas Wuirte, Esq. 

At Fton, Lewis Jamis SxHaw, fourth 
son of Sir John Shaw, bart. being, with 
some other boys, in a boat on the Thames, 
owing to some mismanagement, the boat 
was upset, and, in endeavouring to save 
himself, by stepping on the bank, he fel! 
into a deep part of the river, and was 
drowned. 

In College Street, Bristol, in the prime 
of life, Mr. Francis CHeyvne Bow es, 
one of the surgeons of the Bristol Intirma- 
ry. 
At Salt-hill, his Serene Highness Prince 
ANTOINE PuiLippe, Duke of Montpensier, 
brother to the Duke of Orleans, first Prince 
of the Blood Royal of France, born July 3, 
1775. 

At his house at Brompton, Nicnoras 
Bonn, Esq. in the commission of the peace 
for the county of Middlesex, &c. and 
many years a vigilant and active magis 
trate of the Police-office, Bows-strect. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


POLITICAL REFLECTIONS. 


—EE 


MEETING OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


Tue attention of the country has now 
again been for some time diverted 
from the important subject of fo- 
reign politics to that of a general 


election. While Sir V. Gibbs has 


been gaining avictory at Cainbridge, 
while Sir Francis Burdett has carried 
the dav in Westminster, and Lord 
Milton has, by his generalship, pre- 
vailed in Yorkshire, Bonaparte has 
taken Dantzic. Perhaps, also, while 


the late and the present ministry 
have been giving battle in parlia- 
mment, the French and the Russian 
forces may have been meeting on 
some new plain of Austerlitz or of 
Maida. The new administration ap- 

ears to have gained considerably 
on the whole. The chief opposition 
print had numbered up no less than 
about 250 oppositionists, but the di 
vision which has just taken place, 
of 350 to 155, on the subject of an 
amendment to-the address, indicates 
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, number considerably short of this 

estunate*. Thestate of the Continent 
is evidently such, as to demand the 
aid of all the virtue and talents of 
the country, but recent circum- 
stances have produced a more than 
common degree of political animosi- 
ty. Supposing the present causes * 
irritation to be removed, and we 
trust that they are in their nature 
temporary, there would perhaps be 
jess ground for systematical opposi- 
tion in parhament than at almost 
any antecedent period. 

In former times, a disputed suc- 
cession divided the country. The 
differences also of Whig and Tory 
continued long to be important ; 
but in later years the colours of these 
two contending parties have been so 
often interchanged, and the squa- 
drons intermingled ; many of the 
Old Whigs have laine sO separated 
from the ‘New, and the New Whigs 
have been so amalgamated with the 
Tories ; that we look almost in vain 
for the ancient principles of distinc- 
tion. The American war supplied 
for a time a standing subject of dif- 
ference. The French war again 
separated us into two violent and 
angry parties. But now the points 
at issue (if we can imagine those 


which respect the appointment of 


- the present ministry to be dismissed) 
are far from important, The Ca- 
tholic question is by common con- 
sent adjouraed. The general ne- 
cessity of the war (unless some new 
Of pportunity of terminating itshould 
occur) is admitted on all sides ; ; and 
there is no wide difference as tothe 
inanner of conducting it. The di- 
versities of doctrine on the topic of 
finance are far trom great. All af- 
firm, that the Property Tax ought 
to continue, and that there ought 
also to be some cessation from furthel 
impositions fur two or three years, 
Respecting our mi ilitary system, 
*here are only, as Wwe coucclve, cer- 
tain shades of difference, The new 
Administration is not disposed to 


* The divisionin the House of Lords was 
LOU to 67 
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overthrow the plan of service for 
a term of years, which has heen of 
late substituted in the place of 
service for life ; nor will it be pos- 
sible to effect any great improve 


ment of our Volunteers. Happily 
also, the abolition of the Slave 
Trade is a measure which, if it was 


hot equally approved by all par- 
ties, is likely to be maintained by 
all. About what then do we dis- 
pute? About a point of paramount 
importance in many eyes, namely, 
Who shall be the Ministers? Who 
shall direct the public force? Who 
shall propose to Parliament the 
measures necessary for the public 
defence? Who shall bestow the 
large patronage of the Crown; and 
who shall receive the emolumente 
of office? But let not our readers 
misunderstand us. We are by no 
means of opinion, that the contest 
between the two great parties is 
merely about the loaves and fishes. 
Each, as we conceive, is anxious 
for the national welfare; and the 
men who have retired have carried 
away with them, as we doubt not, 
portfolios filled ‘with plans which 
they sincerely believe to be condu- 
cive to the public good. When 
M. Necker was dismissed from the 
service of his Sovereign (we speak 
of his first dismission), he tells us, 
in his Preface to his work on the 
French Finances, that having sat 
down to reflect, first on the improve- 
ments which he had already ef- 
fected, and then on the further ser- 
vices which he was about to accome 
plish, he was tor a few moments so 
overcome by his contemplations, 
that he laid his hands before 
his eyes and burst into a flood of 
tears. This undoubtedly is the 
French mode of retiring from of- 
fice. The English mode is in one re- 
spect alike, though in another very 
different. An English Minister in 
leaving office, usually appreciates, 
perhaps, almost as highly as a 
renchman, his past and pro- 
jected services; but instead of 


pipet ite tears, he bursts into 
2 political passion, which he vents 
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in an indignant speech in Parlia- 
ment, where he assures the coun- 
try that there has been something 
remarkably unconstitutional, either 
in the appoiutment of his successor, 
or in the manner of his own dis- 
mission. 

We by no means presume to say, 
that the dismission of the late Mi- 
nistry, orthe consequent Dissolution 
of Parliament, were measures to be 
desived or to be applauded. We do 
not, indeed, protess to enter much 
into these political questions: we 
venture however to express a doubt 
whether the strong Vote of Cen- 
sure of the new Ministry, recently 
proposed, on the ground of the late 
Appeal to the People, was called 
for by the circumstances of the 
case; and whether the Constitution 
has suffered that severe wound 
which has been apprehended. We 
are disposed to lament the succes- 
sive violence of all parties. The 
debate on the King’s Speech has, 
however, been conducted with quite 
as much temper as was to be ex- 
pected ; and some expressions which 
dropt from a principal Member of 
Opposition indicated a  disposi- 
tion to avoid uniform opposition to 
the Government. \ 
God to inspire our Parhamentary 
Leaders with the spirit of Peace, 
Unity, and Concord, and to pre- 
serve them from all those “ partial 
affections,” from which they pray 
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May it please 
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to be delivered, in the office wh), h 
is daily read by the Chaplain, before 
they proceed to business. Soop 
perhaps, our little differences y,.,, 
all be lost in the contemplation ¢4 
those tremendous dangers, with 
which we may be threatened, by 
an enemy resolved, at length, a¢. 
tually to invade us; and we ay, 
sure that even the greatest aninio- 
sities will ere long be buried in the 
grave. Where is now the enmity 
between Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt’ 
These potent rivals are now laid 
so near toeach other, that they a). 
most mingle their dust; and we 
remember the violence of their po- 
litical hostility only to deplore it, 
Where is also the irritability of 
a Burke, and the severity of a 
Thurlow !—Be ye therefore kind 
to one another—love as brethren ; 
be pitiful; be courteous, not ren. 
dering evil for evil, nor railing for 
railing. Charity suffereth long and 
is kind—is not puffed up; is not 
easily provoked—seeketh not her 
own ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth—-beareth al! 
things, endureth all things, hopeth 
all things, believeth all things; for 
whether there be tongues they shall 
cease, whether there be knowledge 
it shall vanish away—and now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three, but the greatest of these 1s 
charity. 
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We are much obliged to S. for his communication; but even when such accounts are 
unexceptionable in every other respect, we never venture to give them publicity, un- 
less they are duthenticated by real and known signatures, 


An anonymous letter respecting the Gypsies has been received. 
The Universal Prayer by W. C. will not suit our work. 

J. E.; R.S.; L. R. D.N. will appear. 
Latcus; and J. K, are under consideration, 











